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Teaching Aids 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


World Week brings you next week 
CONGRESS AT WORK, a 32-page 
bound-in section entirely devoted to the 
83rd Congress. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: “Newsmakers” (Bao 
Dai), p. 4; news pages, pp. 5-8; unit on 
Southeast Asia, pp. 9-13. 

World Geography, Economic Geogra- 
phy: unit on Southeast Asia, pp. 9-13. 

U. S. History: news pages, pp. 5-8; 
unit on Southeast Asia, esp. pp. 10-12. 

Civics, Citizenship, Problems of De- 
mocracy: “Newsmakers” (Herbert 
Brownell), p. 4; Good Citizens—“School- 
boy Scholarships,” p. 9; The “Quiet 
War,” p. 10; hot rods (“Say What You 
Please!”), p. 14. 

Vocational, personal, health guidance: 
Career Club, p. 15; “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 22; “How Would You Solve It?” p. 
21; “To Your Good Health,” p. 20. 


Unit: SOUTHEAST ASIA AND 
VIET NAM (pp. 9-13) 


In the Unit 

“Newsmakers,” page 4, includes a 
sketch of Bao Dai, Viet Nam’s “head of 
state.” 

Page 9 (Good Citizens at Work) con- 
cludes with an interview with Ajay 
Nehru of India, concerning U. S. rela- 
tions with Asians. 

Page 10 tells how our Point Four ex- 
perts are on the job in Southeast Asia 
helping provide “know-how” and “show- 
how.” 

Pages 11-12: Why is it important that 
Southeast ASia remain free of Commu- 
nist control? That is the theme of pages 
11-12: A map and an account of the 
fighting in Indo-China are presented. 

Page 13 tells the history of France 
in Indo-China. 


for This Issue 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


February 18, 1953 
CONGRESS AT WORK. 


February 25, 1953 


Unit: 50 Years of Aviation. 


March 4, 1953 
Unit: Little Russias of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 
Your Opportunities in Science and 
Engineering: 16-page vocational sec- 
tion. 


March 11, 1953 
Unit: Benelux. 














Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 10: Why is the U. S. Point 
Four program called a “know-how” and 
“show-how” program? 

2. Pages 11-12: (1) Mention -five 
products of Southeast Asia which make 
that region a “treasure house.” (2) Why 
is the friendship of Southeast Asia de- 
sired by the Communists? by free world 
nations? 

3. Page 13: (1) How did France 
originally get control over Indo-China? 
(2) What circumstances helped ‘bring 
on fighting between France and the 
Indo-China rebels? 


“HOT WAR” AGAINST COMMUNISM 
(pp. 11-12) 


Student Reading References 


(1) “Battle of Malaya,” Time 12/15/ 
52. (2) “China Gives New Push to South 
Asia’s Korea,” U. S» News, 11/7/52. 
(3) “Policy for Asia,” American Mer- 
cury, 12/52. (4) “Indo-China Dilemma,” 
Commonweal, 11/21/52. 


Procedure 


Before moving into an active class 
discussion on the Indo-China war, have 
a 


your students open their copies of World 
Week to the map on page 11. Send a 
bright student to the wall map of South- 
ern Asia. While the rest of the class 
follows along with their desk maps, 
have the student at the board point out 
the location of Malaya, Indo-China, In- 
donesia, China, the Philippines, and 
other areas important to the discussion. 


Motivation 

Southeast Asia is thousands of miles 
from our shores. Why should its trou- 
bles concern us? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If Malaya fell into the hands of 
the Communists, how would American 
industries be affected? What might such 
a situation meaft to American jobs in 
automobile factories? to our everyday 
comforts and living standards? 

2. Why are the countries of South- 
east Asia looked upon as “Asia’s treasure 
house”? 

& Study the elephant picture on 
page 12. What information does it give 
you about the problems and the fighting 
in Indo-China? What part do you think 
climate is playing in this war? 

4. Suppose Red China moved its 
armies into Southeast Asia. Do you 
think the U. N. should take action simi- 
lar to that it took in Korea? 


Activities 


1. Have one or two students prepare 
a blackboard chart of the important 
resources of the countries which make 
up Southeast Asia. 

2. As part of a previous assignment, 
two bright students can write letters as 
they might have been written by French 
soldiers who are fighting in Indo-China. 
These are letters to the family of the 
soldiers and they tell about the jungle 
fighting, the aims of the fighting, and 
other personal notes about life in South- 
east Asia. : , 

3. The class can be asked to make a 
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free-hand drawing or a traced copy of 
the map of Southeast Asia on page 11. 
Using a crayon coloring scheme both 
the Communist-controlled areas and free 
areas can be indicated. 

4. Asa lesson summary, the class can 
be divided into groups. Each group 
could be asked to write a newspaper 
editorial on the war in Southeast Asia 
as it might appear in Britain, France, 
the U. S., and a Communist country. 


INDO-CHINA TRIPLETS (p. 13) 


Student Reference Readings 

(1) “Fighting with the French Le- 
gion in Indo-China,” Life, 12/15/52. 
(2) “Portrait of Indo-China,” National 
Geographic, 4/51. (3) “Indo-China: 
A Viét Namese Speaks,” Nation, 
1/26/52. (4) “Crisis Ahead for Indo- 
China,” U. S. News, 3/7/52. 


Procedure 
Have a student make a chalk outline 


map of Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia 
on the blackboard. 


Discussion Questions 


1. These past several years have 
shown France that clinging to Indo- 
China means troubles, war, and great 
expense. Why don’t the French leave 
Indo-China altogether? 

2. What policy do you think the U. S. 
should take in the Indo-China war? 
Justify your point of view. 


TOOLS for 


Aviation 


Feb. 25 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Time and Place Avia- 
tion for Secondary Schools (a kit con- 
taining a unit, map, brief pamphlets), 
latest edition, free, Air World Educa- 
tion, Trans World Airline, 80 East 42 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Adventures 
in Jet Power (picture-panel book; story 
of jet propulsion), 1950, free, General 
Electric Company, Advertising and 
Publicity Department, 1 River Road, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Jet Race: U. S. Gets 
Under Way,” U. S. News & World 
Report, Dec. 5, 1952. “Where Plans 
Stand for Space Stations,” by W. 
Kaempffert, New York Times Magazine, 
Nov. 16, 1952. “Higher, Faster, Fer- 
ther,” Fortune, Oct., 1952. “How Does 
Our Air Force Stack Up Against 
Stalin’s?,” by W. Price, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Sept. 6, 1952. “Most Impor- 


tant Room in America; Air Force Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Activities 

1. Have three of your brighter stu- 
dents prepare one-minute speeches in 
which Ho Chi Minh, Bao Dai, and the 
French commander in Indo-China tell 
their objectives. 

2. As a lesson summary, encourage 
students to write a letter to the editor 
of World Week voicing their opinions 
on the war in Indo-China. 


“QUIET WAR” (p. 10) 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Point Four and the Battle for 
Asia,” New Republic, 12/22/52. (2) 
“How to Poison the Well,” Saturday Re- 
view, 11/29/52. 


Motivation 

Turn to the cover picture. Imagine 
that you were the photographer who 
took the picture. What story did you 
hope this picture would tell? What con- 
versation do you think was going on 
between the Point Four experts and the 
cart driver? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Continuing with your work as a 
photographer, you want to get pictures 
showing what life is like in Southeast 
Asia. What scenes would you look for? 

2. How do you explain the fact that 
poverty, disease, and ignorance have 
persisted in Southeast Asia for so many 
years? 

3. Do you think our Point Four pro- 
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Command Post, Pentagon,” by C. New- 
ton,~Collier’s, July 19, 1952. “Sky- 
blazers,” by S. Freiden & B. Richard- 
son, Collier's, April 19, 1952. “Prom- 
ising Future of the Flying Bus,” by F. 
Graham, New York Times Magazine, 
Aug. 17, 1952. “Industry Finds a New 
Work Horse,” Business Week, April 12, 
1952. “All Aboard for Outer Space,” by 
S. Frank, Nation’s Business, June, 1952. 

FILMS: Jet Story, 25 minutes, free 
loan, General Electric Co., Distribution 
Section, Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion Dept., 1 River Road, Schenectady 
5, N. Y. Air Progress, 12 minutes, free 
loan, Department of the Air Force, 
Public Information Officer, Washington 
25, D. C. Higher and Faster, 19 min- 
utes, sale, Government Films Dept., 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: History of Air Trans- 
portation, 64 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, 13845 W. Diversey Pkwy., 


gram will make a serious dent in these 
problems? Why or why not? 

4. The cost of Point Four to the U. S. 
Government runs into millions of dol- 
lars. The Republican Administration has 
promised to cut Government spending. 
Should we cut spending on Point Four? 
If not, why not? 

Activities 

1. Part of the lesson could include 
brief improvisations as teams of Point 
Four experts talk it over with the peo- 
ple. Experts in medicine, farming, road 
building, housing, sanitation talk with 
parents in a clinic, farmers in the field, 
etc. 

2. Send students to the board to 
write the following: (a) a “thank you” 
letter from a village helped by Point 
Four experts; (b) a poster announcing 
the work and aims of Point Four as it 
might appear in Southeast Asia; (c) an 
American propaganda letter warning 
against evils of communism. 

(Continued on page 3-T) 





if You Had $1,000— 


An important contest for high school 
students on the subject of financial plan- 
ning for the future will be announced 
in next week's issue. The contest is 
sponsored by the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company. The subject is: 
“How I would use $1,000 in my per- 
sonal plans for the future.” First prize 
will be a $1,000 Government Bond, 
second prize a $500 Bond, with many 
smaller cash prizes. Students may sub- 
mit their entries in any form, with no 
limit on the length. The purpose is to 
stimulate students to constructive think- 
ing about their future. In order to pre- 
pare their presentation students should 
discuss financial planning and life in- 
surance with teachers, parents, and 
possibly an insurance expert. The con- 
test starts with the announcement and 
ends midnight, March 31. Here is a 
chance to help your students win some 
very substantial cash prizes for a start 
in college, marriage, or business. Entries 
should be addressed; Mutual Benefit 
Life Contest Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 


(Advertisement) 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK (p. 17) 

I. Read the Cartoon: A. Red China 
(People’s Republic of China); Indo-China; 
Southeast Asia; tin, rice, rubber; an aggres- 
sor. 

Il. Asia’s Hot Corner: 1-a, 2-b, 3-c, 4-b, 
5-b. 

Ill. The Quiet War: C, C, E. 
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TRUE STORY OF DAREDEVILS DEFYING THE A-BOMB! 


NO PLACE TO HIDE—David Bradley 


MARCH, 1953 


If there’s no TAB Club in your school, ask 
our teacher to write Teen Age Book Club 
51 Fourth Ave., Neu' York 10, N. ¥ 


THE SOUTHPAW—Haine 


Off to Hilton Academy! 
Bob Griswold looks for- 
ward to playing baseball, 
football, getting.a schol- 
arship. He soon discovers 
that Hilton doesn’t go in 
for any sports except 
hazing freshmen. Sports 

2 bore Greg Elliot, a sen 
ior who runs the school. Bob refuses to be 
bossed and is determined to play ball, but 
not with Elliot! Bob is accused of stealing the 
scholarship exam questions. How an he 
prove he was framed? 


£ SOUTHPAW 


LONG WHARF—Howard Pease 
A thrilling story of law- 
less San Francisco in 
1850. Capt. Mason and 
hig crew leave the At- 
lantic for the gold fields 
Danny Mason, cabin boy, 
is left behind to guard 
the deserted ship. When 
his father disappears, 
Danny must fend for himself. He turns the 
ship into a boarding house and warehouse 
But what about his father? What did the 
sinister Jack Sargent have to do with his 
flisappearance? Action—there’s loads of it! 
- 


SHERLOCK HOLMES: HOUND OF 


THE BASKERVILLES 


The *tamous detective 

clashes with the toughest 

case of his career! An 

age-old curse lay over 

the Baskerville Hall 

Following his uncle's 

mysterious death, Sir 

pram arrives to take over the ancestral 

home—despite many warnings! Weird cir- 

cumstances baffle Holmes: above all, the ter- 

ror-ridden, menacing moan sweeping through 

the foggy night air across the treacherous 
swamp! And what can even Holmes do 
face of such a savage, nightmarish creatur 


CAPTARS FROM CONNECTICUT 
—C€. S. Forester 


An exciting tale of « 
‘ rageous U. S. Navy men 
in the Wat of 1812 
Young, gallant Capt. Pea- 
body runs his frigate 
Delaware through a driv- 
ing sea storm and south 
into. the Caribbean. Off Haiti, he clashes 
with a British convoy . cripples three of 
their ships! At last he’s cornered in a Mar- 
tinique harbor—but with surprising results! 


The final minute had come! Suddenly, 


from 20 miles away the men jin the plane see a 


huge column of dense, white clouds boiling upwards into the stratosphere! The first bomb 
has fallen on the Bikini Atoll during the big A-bomb tests in the Pacific leaving utter 
destruction of the target fleet in its wake! Read all about what really happened in this 
exciting day- Ur-dag account by one of the doctors on this dangerous mission. The behind- 

Operation Crossroads and what it means to us in this atomic age! 


the-scenes story o 


SPANISH: SELF-TAUGHT THROUGH 
PICTURES 
series of lan- 
especially 
Another 


Second in a 

guage books 

for beginners. 

opportunity to learn a 

foreign language by a 

simple, clear, and inex- 

. pensive method—through 

pictures, Stick-figure drawings supply a run- 

ning explanation of Spanish words and 

phrases. More than 265 pages, includes help- 

ful suggestions, pronunciation guide, index. 

Ideal, too, for anyone in early stages of 

learning Spanish, or just brushing up. It's 
loads of fun this new way! 


GREAT STORIES FROM S.E.P. 


For your’ special reading 

pleasure: 13 wonderful 

stories frome The Satur- 

day Evening Post. Se- 

lected from over 200 of 

the best Post yarns by 

editor Ben Hibbs, a man 

who knows top-flight 

writing. If you can keep 

the book away from other members of your 

family, you'll enjoy stories by Norman 

Reilly Raine, by Frank O’Rourke and others 

action stories, mystery and sports stories, 

love stories, humorous yarns. All in this 
swell collection of best-loved tales! 


RED RUST—Cornelia Cannon 


An inspiring, heart- 
warming story about an 
ambitious young wheat- 
farmer in Minnesota. 
Everyone loves and re- 
spects Matts, but thinks 
he’s foolish because he 
spends too much time 
experimenting with 
wheat. Then he marries a widow, twice his 
age, who has four children. What people 
think of them doesn’t matter to Matts and 
to his devoted wife. Despite discouragements, 
Matts wins a race with the forces of nature, 
but never lives to learn that he ‘has suc- 
ceeded. An inspiring, heart-warming story! 


THE UNIVERSE & DR. EINSTEIN 
—Barnett 


The answers are here! 
The answers science of- 
fers to the great puzzle 
of the universe! Of what 
exists, and how, and 
when. A well-known 
journalist gives you a 
readable, clear, short @xplanation of Ein- 
stein's greatest theories and what they mean 
to you! Written to Be understood by any 
high school student of physics or chemistry. 
Recommended to all aspiring scientists and 
to science-fiction fans, too! 


HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS—Peterson 


Spring! Time again for the fascinating outdoor sport of bird watching 


Veteran bird-watchers and 


beginners, too, will welcome this simple 


guide to bird recognition. Over 200 common species illustrated with line 


drawings and siih 


ouettes. Chapters on bird families 


what to look for, 


and where to look, etc. Get your copy—quick! Was that a Grouse or a 


Tanager that 


NO. 


just flew by? 
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MR. Can a life insurance company 
increase the premiums on pol- 
wies I already have? 


G. H., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fre No! The amount you pay is 


stated in your policy and it 
can’t be increased no matter 
how much the company’s 
costs go up! 


Q. Is it possible to change from one 
kind of insurance policy to 


another ? 
}. H. J. PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 


Pro Usually it is, though many 


companies make this privilege 
a matter of practice, not part 
of the contract. However, 
Mutual Benefit Life definitely 
guarantees the conversion in 
its contract. 
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[INSURANCE QUESTION] 


Mutual Benefit Life pays $5 for 
every question used in these ads! 





me — 
VU 


Q. Is at best to divide my insurance 
among several companies o7 
stick with one? 


S. P., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Pre Stick with one. With assets of 


over $1,350,000,000, a com- 
pany like Mutudl Benefit Life 
is as sound as the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment! Stick with one care- 
fully selected, qualified agent, 
he’ll serve you properly. 


BIG PRIZES will be offered in the 
Mutual Benefit Life contest starting 
soon! Be sure to read details in Febru- 
ary 18 issue. And keep on sending m 
questions. Each one used wins you $5! 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 


300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 





BETTER WRITING 


BETTER GRADES 


get an 
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To select or replace // ...here’s al! you do 


Csterbrook 


AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 


Newsmakers 4 


“MR. POLITICS” GOES TO WASHINGTON 


AS ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL, 
it’s up to Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., 48- 
year-old lawyer, 
to handle the new 
Administration's 
legal troubles. 

Unofficially, he has another job— 
to handle the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s political troubles. Who 
should be appointed to such-and- 
such a job? How shall a disgruntled 
politician be soothed? Will this-or- 
that action win or lose votes? On 
these points Brownell’s advice gets 


Herbert Brownell 


| a careful hearing. 


When “Herb” Brownell was in 
high school in Lincoln, Neb., he had 


only one hobby. In those days poli- 


| ticians used to hand out pieces of 


cardboard with their names and pic- 
tures on them. Brownell collected 
thousands of those cards. He knew 


| who each politician was and what 
| office he was running for. He used 


to give his parents a report on the 
candidates at election time. 
Aftet he finished college in Ne- 


braska, Brownell went to Yale Law 
School, then joined a law firm in 
New York. 

He ran for New York state assem- 
blyman and won on his second try. 
He was then 28. His campaign man- 
ager was another young Republican 
just getting started in politics— 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Ten years later Brownell and 
Dewey changed places. With Brown- 
ell as campaign manager, Dewey ran 
for Governor of New York and won. 
Brownell managed Governor Dew- 
ey’s unsuccessful campaign for the 
Presidency in 1944 and 1948. 

Governor Dewey was one of the 
first top Republicans to call for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's nomination for 
President in 1952. After an enthusi- 
astic start, the Eisenhower campaign 
for the nomination seemed to be 
lagging. “Herb” Brownell was called 
in. 

With Brownell as political adviser, 
General Eisenhower beat Senator 
Robert A. Taft for the nomination 
and went on to win the election 
against Adlai E. Stevenson. 


EX-EMPEROR RUNS REPUBLIC 


GOLFER, bridge player, big-game 
hunter, jazz-band leader, gambler: 
39-year-old Bao Dai is all of these. 

You might add: ex-emperor, ex- 
playboy. Bao Dai has buckled down 
to the serious business of running a 
republic that’s fighting for its life 
communism — and _ striving 

its freedom from France 
Bao Dai is “head of state” of the 
new Indo-Chinese nation-in-the- 
making, Viet Nam (see unit, pp. 10 


for 


He was 12, and a student in 
France, when his father died. That 
made Bao Dai emperor of Annam, a 
part of Indo-China. In those days the 
French were the real masters of 
Indo-China. The emperor did as the 
French told him. 

In 1940 Japan invaded Indo-China 
and drove out the French. The Jap- 
anese let Bao Dai stay as emperor, 


He still did as he 
was told. 

After the war, 
in 1945, a Com- 
munist leader 
named Ho Chi 
Minh made him- 
self boss of the 
country. Bao Dai left fer France to 
savor the pleasure of the beautiful 
French Riviera and visit its gambling 
casinos. 

The French wanted Bao Dai to 
run a new government in opposition 
to Ho Chi Minh’s government. Bao 
Dai didn’t want to give up his care- 
free life. Most of all, he didn’t want 
to be a mere puppet of France again. 
France finally promised self-govern- 
ment for Viet Nam. Then Bao Dai 
took the job. 

Will he free his country from 
both Red and French influence? 


Wide World 


Bao Dai 
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Quick Look at the News 














INSIDE WORLD WEEK: WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 6-8)—Eisenhower State of the Union mes- 
sage announces end of price-wage control and freeing 
of Chinese Nationalists to attack Red China; Defense 
appointees win Senate approval by agreeing to sell 
stocks; New York City notes 300th birthday; North Sea 
storm ravages coasts of northwest Europe. 


FROM SEA TO SNOW: As one of his last acts in 
office, former President Harry Truman added 50,000 
acres to Olympic National Park in Washington State. 
The addition includes a 50-mile stretch of Pacific Ocean 
coast. This makes Olympic the only National park that 
stretches (we quote Mr. Truman) “from snow-capped 
mountains to ocean beaches.” In the park, which is larger 
than the state of Rhode Island, is the world’s largest 
herd of Roosevelt elk and some of the largest and finest 
fir trees in the world. The jagged peaks of the Olympic 
Range cover much of the park, which is near Seattle and 
Tacoma, Wash. 


SUPERBEE’S SUPERSTING: C. L. Farrar of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin “got stung” when he set out to breed 
a “superbee.” Mr. Farrar and his co-workers made a 
good start when they developed a strain of bee that 
made more honey than others. They decided to cross 
their bee with another new strain that had high resist- 
ance to disease. Result: “the meanest bees in the world,” 
that could sting through two suits of clothing. Mr. Far- 
rar’s researchers got upwards of 2,000 stings a day. 
Meanwhile, in England, the Sussex Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation announced success in the opposite direction. 


They have just developed a non-stinging bee for use in’ 


instructing children in beekeeping. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: John Kopil, 18, of Ba- 
yonne, N. J., High School, whose 4:20.1 time for the mile 


race broke a school-boy record of 15 years’ standing; 
Richard E. Dowsland, 18, of Clark Mills, N. Y., awarded 
a bronze Carnegie Hero medal for saving a man from 
drowning at West Easton, N. Y. 


PROMOTED PIGEON: Homer is a homing pigeon 
who carries messages for the 40th division in Korea. 
The other day he developed wing trouble and had to 
make a forced landing. Did that stop Homer? Not a bit! 
He hopped the last two miles to his destination and de- 
livered his message. “For initiative and loyalty,” Homer 
was promoted to (PFC) Pigeon First Class. 


JAIL OR RUSSIA? The 13 “second-string” Commu- 
nists convicted of teaching forcible overthrow of our 
Government (WW. Feb. 4, p. 8) got a choice: Go to 
Kussia or go to jail. All chose jail (1-3 years). 


THE WORLD KEEPS SHRINKING: A British jet 
bomber flew 8,600 miles from Britain to Australia in 22 
hours. This cut the previous flight record time by mére 
than half. 
































United Press phote 


MEN FROM MARS? No, these are scientists dressed 
for the day's work at the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Mound Laboratory, Miamisburg, Ohio, The all-over 
clothing is intended to protect the wearer against deadly 
atomic rays in case of an accident. 












iS “IKE OKE? President Eisenhower's campaign 
nickname was “Ike.” Now that he’s President of the 
United States, is that nickname undignified? The Gallup 
Poll asked people what they thought. About 47 per 
cent approved of “Ike” as a nickname, 38 per cent were 
opposed, the rest didn’t care. Neither does “Ike” him- 
self. He does prefer being called “President Eisenhow- 
er” rather than “General Eisenhower.” 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

CASPIAN CAVIAR: Caviar—the eggs of the sturgeon— 
are sometimes called the “pearls of the Caspian.” The 
Caspian Sea, between Iran and Russia, yields fine “harv- 
ests” of this table delicacy. For 25 years a joint Russian- 
Iranian company has had the sole right to take caviar 
from Iranian waters of the Caspian. The agreement ran 
out January $1. Iran—which had already nationalized 
its oil industry (formerly owned by Britain )—decided toc 
nationalize caviar, too. The Russians warned Iran: 
“Don't let any other nation fish in the Caspian.” 

























ENDQUOTE: Perhaps the Russian-run radio station at 
Mukden, Manchuria, was a little too frank. The other 
day it announced: “The Soviet people not only love the 
Chinese people, but they treat the soil of the Chinese 
people as their own.” 
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New Move in Far East 


President Eisenhower took 
down the “stop sign’’ that barred 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa 
from raiding the mainiend of 
China. 

At the outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950, President Truman sent 
the U. S. Seventh Fleet to patrol the 
100-mile-wide waters between the 
island of Formosa and the China 
mainland. The Fleet’s job was to 
prevent invasion in either direction. 
Mr. Truman said he was trying to 
avoid another war in Asia, at a time 
when the U. S. and the U. N. were 
busy fighting in Korea. When the 
Truman order was issued, the Chi- 
nese Communists had not yet en- 
tered the Korean War. 

In his State of the Union message 
last week, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced new orders to the Seventh 
Fleet. It will continue to shield 
Formosa from Chinese Communist 
invasion. But the Fleet will no longer 
stand in the way if the Nationalists 
decide to attack Red China. 

“This order,” said President Eisen- 
 hower, “implies no aggressive intent 
on our part. But we certainly have 
no obligation to protect a nation 
fighting us in Korea.” 

What’s behind it: In President Ei- 
senhower'’s view, the Chinese Reds 
now may have to worry about a 
“second front” on their own shores. 


World 


| 


™ 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Che new program was believed to 
be the new President's first move to 
increase military pressure on the 
Chinese Reds. This may have .the 
effect (according to one theory) of 
making the Communists more will- 
ing to make peace in Korea. Truce 
talks are still stalled there. 

Secretary of, State John Foster 
Dulles is now in Europe. He is re- 
ported to have given French officials 
this assurance: That the U. S. does 
not intend to back the Chinese Na- 
tionalists in “reckless action” against 
the Reds on the Chinese mainland. 

The Secretary told members of 
the French cabinet that the Formosa 
move was intended to force the Chi- 
nese to bring troops from the north 
and south to guard the coast oppo- 
site Formosa, in the center. This 
would cut down the Red striking 
force in Manchuria and Korea and 
would reduce the threat of Chinese 
troops entering the war in Indo- 
China. 

Officials of Nationalist China re- 
joiced at the President's decision. 


It will “hasten the end of Communist 
aggression in the Far East,” said Dr. 
Wellington Koo, China’s ambassador 
to the United States. “It is a sound 
and important step in the direction, 
of increasing pressure upon the Com- 
munist agfressors in Korea, Indo- 
China, and Malaya.” 

Defeated on the mainland by the 
Chinese Reds, the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of President Chiang Kai- 
shek withdrew to Formosa in 1949. 
Chiang brought along an armed 
force which has now grown to about 
600,000 men. The U. S. is helping to 
arm and train them but they are not 
believed ready yet for large-scale 
action. 


Exit Price-wage Control 


President Eisenhower plans to 
end Government controls over 
prices and wages between now 
and April 30. 

“Free and competitive prices will 
best serve the interests of all the peo- 
ple, and best meet the changing, 





STATE OF 


@ These are highlights of President 

Eisenhower's program, as outlined last 

week in his first State of the Union ad- 

dress to Congress. 

FOREIGN POLICY: It “must be clear, 
consistent, and confident”—and world 
wide, with equal concern for Europe, 
the Americas, and Asia. 

SECRET AGREEMENTS: 
ernment (will not be bound 
secret understandings of the 
with foreign governments which per- 
mit . . . the enslavement of any peo 
ple.” (A reference to alleged U. S. 
agreements with Russia after World 
War II.) 

EUROPE: “We shall give help to other 
nations in the measure that they 
strive earnestly to do their full share 
of the common task.” We seek “prac- 
tical unity in Western Europe.” 

FORMOSA: (See story) 

FOREIGN TRADE: The Reciprocal! 
Trade Act should be continued. The 
U. S. Government should encourage 
American investments abroad. 


‘This gov 
by) 
past 


THE UNION 


ARMED FORCES: The President 
urged closer unification of the Armed 
Services. 

WAGE-PRICE CONTROL: 
story. ) . 

BUDGET AND TAXES: A balanced 
budget is the “first order of business,” 
before tax reduction. 

LOYALTY: “Effective programs” will 
be established by the Executive de- 
partments to make sure of the loyalty 
of government employees for nation- 
al security. 

REORGANIZATION: Congress was 
asked to continue the President's au- 
thority to reorganize executive agen- 
cies. 

MAILS: “Improved service while at the 
same time reducing costs and de- 
creasing deficits” in the Post Office 
Department was promised by the 
President. 

NATURAL RESOURCES: “A partner- 
ship of states and local communities, 
private citizens and the Federal Gov- 
ernment” to conserve and develop 


(See 


water, forest, mineral, and wild life 
resources was proposed. 

HAWAII: “Statehood should be grant- 
ed promptly.” (No mention was 
made of Alaska.) 

LABOR RELATIONS: “A law that 
merits the respect and support of 
both labor and management” must 
be obtained by revising the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

CIVIL RIGHTS: “I propose to use 
whatever authority exists in the of- 
fice of the President” to end segre- 
gation in the District of Columbia 
and the armed forces. The President 
asked that residents of the District 
of Columbia be given a fuller voice 
in their local affairs. 

IMMIGRATION: The present McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration law “contains 
injustices” and should be revised. 

SOCIAL SECURITY: “It should be ex- 
tended to cover millions of citizens 
who have been left out of the sys- 
tem.” 

EDUCATION: Federal aid to schools 
should be based on “proved need and 
proved lack of local income.” 
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_— “Wide World phete 
As their outstanding citizen of 1952, 
the people of Taylor, Texas, a city of 
10,000, proudly named Dr. James Lee 
Dickey, 59, a Negro physician. He has 
served the needs of his people for 32 
years. “Race relations are getting bet- 
ter,’ Dr. Dickey believes. ‘‘We need time 
for the races to understand and to know 
each other. Everyone just needs to be 
patient, and things that seem to be 
problems won't be problems any more.” 


growing needs of our economy,” the 
President told Congress in his State 
of the Union message last week. 
“American labor and American busi- 
ness can best resolve their wage 
problems across the bargaining table. 
Government should refrain from 
sitting in with them unless, in ex- 
treme cases, the public welfare re- 
quires protection.” 

Price and wage controls were im- 


posed by former President Truman- 


after the Korean War began. The 
purpose was to control inflation. Mr. 
Truman acted under a law that will 
expire April 30. 

Senator Homer Capehart (R. Ind.), 
chairman of the Senate Banking 
Committee, said his group would 
consider whether it might not be 
wise to give the President power to 
impose controls again if inflation be- 
comes a serious problem. 

Some economists believe the coun- 
try has “turned the corner” of in- 
flation into a period in which, at 
least temporarily, rising prices are 
no longer a serious problem. 

In his message to Congress, the 
new President mentioned the two- 
year slide of farm prices from their 
high peaks early in the Korean War. 
The most dramatic dip was the 
recent fall of beef prices. You can 
buy a fine steak in most cities today 
for the lowest price since 1950. 
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While the guns boom a few miles away, this tent-church in Korea offers a haven 
of rest to weary front-line soldiers. The church is part of a newly-built recrea- 
tion center where troops from the battle front can relax for 24 hours, get a 
haircut, wash in real hot water, see a movie, and pick up mail from home. 


Farmers have been building up large 
herds of beef animals. These are 
now coming on the market in huge 
numbers. Meanwhile, the refusal by 
many consumers to pay the high 
prices asked for beef helped bring 
prices down. 

Butter prices have fallen so far 
that many dairymen will not take 
market prices for butter but are sell- 
ing it to the Government at support 
prices. Recently the Government has” 
been buying two thirds of a million 
dollars’ worth of butter per day. 

The Government supports farm 
prices by agreeing to take the major 
farm crops at a price intended to be 
high enough to enable the farmer to 
stay in business and maintain a 
decent standard of living. The pres- 
ent price support program expires 
in 1954. The President has already 
named a committee to study policies 
to be followed after that time. 

The cost of living for consumers 
generally has been declining since it 
reached a record high level last No- 
vember. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics measures the cost of living by 
the Consumers’ Price Index. Actual- 
ly, this index shows changes in what 
middle-income families in certain 
large cities are paying for the neces- 





sities and more common luxuries of 
life. Nearly 3,000,000 workers are 
covered by wage contracts under 
which their wages rise or fall as the 
index rises or falls. 

These contracts are tied to a form 
of the index which the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics says is out-of-date. 
The Bureau is now issuing a new 
index in which food accounts for 
about 30 per cent (as compared with 
35 per cent in the old index). The 
new index gives increased weight to 
such items as TV sets and baby- 
sitting. 

President Eisenhower has ordered 
that the old index be continued, 
along with the new one, until June 
30. This is intended to give unions 
and businesses time to adjust wage 
contracts. The CIO prefers the new 
index, the AFL prefers the one 
formerly used. 


Stock Sale for Defense 


President Eisenhower's Defense 
chiefs will get rid of nearly 
$5,000,000 worth of stock hold- 
ings in order to work for Uncle 
Sam. 

Agreement to sell the stocks broke 
the Senate log-jam that had blocked 











International News photo 


full staffing of the Defense Depart- 
ment (See last week's news pages). 

As we went to press the Senate 
had approved all Defense appointees 
except Harold Talbott, nominated 
for Air Force Secretary. Mr. Tal- 
bott’s nomination had the approval 
of the Senate Armed Forces Com- 
mittee. Confirmation by the full 
Senate was delayed because Senator 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) wished to 
ask some further questions of Mr. 
Talbott. 

Mr. Talbott, Undersecretary of 
Defense Roger M. Kyes, and Army 
Secretary Robert T. B. Stevens—like 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
son—said they would sell holdings in 
companies that might receive de- 
fense orders. Navy Secretary Robert 
B. Anderson owned no stock in con- 
cerns doing business with his depart- 
ment. 

The Senate confirmed Harold E. 
= Stassen as head of the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency and approved Win- 
throp W. Aldrich for the choicest 
U. S. diplomatic appointment—am 
bassador to Great Britain. 


300th Happy Birthday 


The eight hundred became eight 
million! 

Just 300 years ago, a little Dutch 
settlement on the southern tip of 
Manhattan Island was allowed to 
form its own government. This little 
village of “Nieuw Amsterdam” —with 


Eyes for Near-blind 


® About 150,000 Americans are so near- 
ly sightless that, although they can see 
light, ordinary spectacles will not help 
them read or do th¢ir daily work. Now 
there’s hope for many—perhaps half —of 
these nearly-blind persons. These with 
as little as two per cent vision can see 
clearly again with a device that consists 
of two or three powerful lenses set about 
one eighth of an inch apart. They are 
worn like ordinary glasses. In photo, 
left, Craig Hulsebos of Paterson, N. J., 
formerly doomed to the life of the blind, 
sees television for the first time with the 
new lenses. 





its 800 people—grew up to be the 
nation’s biggest city, New York. This 
month New Yorkers began a year- 
long celebration of the 300th birth- 
day of their city. 

The Dutch explorer, Henry Hud- 
son (the Hudson River was named 
for him) discovered Manhattan in 
1609. Seventeen years later the 
Dutch bought the island from the 
Indians for $24 worth of trinkets, 
probably the best real estate buy in 
history. Forests covered the island. 
Bears, foxes, wolves and panthers 
roamed where Radio City and the 
Empire State Building now domi- 
nate the skyline. 

In 1664 the British captured the 
village and renamed it New York. 
Steadily it. grew, as settlers poured 
in from Europe. Even today nearly 
a quarter of New York's eight mil- 
lion people are foreign born. 

The man who persuaded the 
Dutch to give New York its own 
government, and who became its 
first mayor, was Peter Stuyvesant. 
He lies buried in the churchyard of 
the Protestant Episcopal Chuch of 
St. Mark’s in-The-Bowerie. There 
New York’s 101st Mayor with Prince 
Bernhardt of the Netherlands, 
launched the city’s birthday celebra- 
tion February 1. 


North Sea Runs Wild 


Man‘s mightiest efforts paled 
before the fury of the storm that 
lashed northwest Evrope early 
this month. 

The Red Cross, the U. S. Mutual 
Security Agency, governments of 
many countries rallied to the aid of 
Britain, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. In the three countries, the list 
of dead and missing from the storm 
ran into the thousands, and the dam- 
age into the scores of millions of 
dollars. 


First warning of disaster came in 
the form of a hurricane that sank the 
Irish Sea ferry Princess Victoria with 
loss of 132 lives January 31. Moving 
eastward, the gale drove mountain- 
ous waves over southeastern Eng- 
land. One London newspaper called 
it Britain’s greatest flood in 1,600 
years. The wind was sometimes 
blowing at 125 miles per hour—the 
highest wind speed ever recorded in 
Britain. 

The sea ripped open Dutch dikes 
in about 80 places. Sea water spread 
over a sixth of the nation. Coastal 
Belgium, too, became a salty swamp. 
It may take years to turn the salt- 
sodden land into fertile farms again. 

Not in five centuries had the sea 
taken such toll in the ‘Netherlands. 
By a quirk of fate, the tragic destruc- 
tion came just a few days after the 
Dutch proudly announced that they 
needed no more U. S. aid because of 
their great economic recovery from 
World War II. 

What's Behind It: The North Sea 
Storm is a*lesson in geography. 

When the moon is full, the force 
of gravity of sun and moon pull at 
the earth from opposite sides. Then 
ocean tides run higher than usual. 
Just at this high tide period, a belt 
of warm air pushed a storm from the 
Atlantic Ocean across Scotland to 
the North Sea. 

The North Sea is like a tapered 
drinking glass. It is open at the north 
but boxed in at the south by Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, and the Low 
Countries of Europe. Gales from the 
north piled up sea waters against the 
low-lying coasts and river valleys 
until the waves hammered through 
dikes and sea walls. 


Watk uz 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. On the basis of the State of the 
Union message, underline items that 


President Eisenhower wants to con 
tinue, cross out those he wants to end, 
circle those he wants to amend: price 
and wage controls: the Reciprocal 
Trade law; the Taft-Hartley labor re- 
lations law; the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law; Seventh Fleet patrol of 
Formosan waters to prevent Com- 
munist invasion of Formosa; segrega- 
tion in the armed forces; unbalanced 
budgets. 

2. How did each of the following 
make news yecently; the North Sea; 
New York City; butter and beef prices 
Consumers’ Price Index? 





Ajay Nehru 


































SCHOOLBOY SCHOLARSHIPS 
for World Youth 


r ALL began during World War II. 
A youth came back to a U. S. 
school after being discharged from 
military service. He told how the war 
had wrecked the schools of Europe. 
“Let's help!” said his schoolmates. 
They set to work sending clothes and 
supplies to needy European schools. 

The youth’s name was Allen 
Phipps. His school was Wilbraham 
Academy, a private school for boys 
in Wilbraham, Mass. Allen was 
graduated from Wilbraham several 
years ago. But the project he 
“sparked” still goes on. 


“THE STUDENT PROJECT” 


It’s called “The Student Project.” 
Working on it are all of the nearly 
200 students of Wilbraham. 

They raise the funds for the proj- 
ect themselves. They contribute earn- 
ings from baby sitting and vacation 
jobs. They turn over profits from 
selling candy at athletic events. 
(Last year they sold 5,000 popcorn 
balls for the project! ) They also col- 
lect donations from parents and 
friends. 

Since 1950 the project has taken a 
new direction. It still aims to pro- 
mote friendsh‘, between youth of 
the U. S. and the world. But now 
it does this through a scholarship 
plan. The plan provides tuition and 
expenses at Wilbraham for one for- 
eign student each year. Money for 
the scholarship comes from the “Proj- 
ect” fund. 

So far, the Wilbraham boys have 


awarded their “schoolboy scholar- 
ship” to three teen-agers from abroad. 
The first was from Western Ger- 
many, the second from Japan. The 
third—now attending Wilbraham—is 
a slim, dark-haired youth from the 
most famous family in India. 


AJAY OF INDIA 


He is 16-year-old Ajay Nehru (see 
photo above ). Ajay is the son of In- 
dia’s foreign minister, Ratan Nehru, 
and a cousin of India’s prime min- 
ister, Jawaharlai Nehru. 

I interviewed him recently on an 
assignment for World Week. When 
I asked Ajay how he liked Wilbra- 
ham Academy, he smiled and said: 
“It keeps me busy. Last fall I played 
on the soccer team. I'll go out for 
tennis this spring. I'm taking the 
photos for the school yearbook. And 
of course, above all, I'm studying— 
English, chemistry, physics, and all 
the rest.” 

Ajay told me he jintends to enter 
a U. S. college next fall to learn aero- 
nautical engineering. 

“My country has only one aircraft 
plant right now,” he said, “But we 
have plans to build others in the 
future. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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INDIA’S FIVE YEAR PLAN 


“India needs more industries to 
produce manufactured goods and to 
provide jobs for our many unem- 
ployed. India also must produce 
more food for our many hungry peo- 
ple. In 1951, we began work on a 
Five Year Plan—an all-out effort to 
build up our industry and agriculture 
by 1956. 

“Americans often ask me if India 
will fall to communism,” Ajay went 
on. “I say: ‘Not if our Five Year Plan 
is a success.’ The next few years are 
crucial for India. Did you know that 
the U. S. is helping us in our strug- 
gle—under your Point Four Plan?” 


U. S. AND INDIA 


“What do you in India think of 
U. S. aid?” I asked. 

“It’s difficult to speak for a whole 
people,” said Ajay, “but I'll try. We 
in India are grateful for American 
aid. But many of us think it’s a trick 
to pull India over to the side of the 
Western nations. We don’t want to 
take sides in this ‘cold war.’ We 
have too many problems to wrestle 
with at home.” 

Ajay talked of his travels in the 
U. S. I asked if he had found some- 
thing in our way of life that India 
could learn. 


“ENTERPRISE” 

“This feeling of enterprise—of try- 
ing to improve your lot through your 
own hard work—that’s something 
we could learn from you Americans. 
In my country, for example, a man 
is content to sit all his life and sell 
matches on the streetcorner. He rare- 
ly thinks of trying to open up a chain 
of match shops, or of going into the 
match-manufacturing business.” 

“Let's switch the question,” I said. 
“What do you think the U. S. could 
learn from India?” 

“There is something,” Ajay answer- 
ed. “In India, the average man isn't 
always trying to grab more than his 
neighbor. That's an attitude which, 
I think, might bemefit some Amer- 
icans.” (Turn page for more on south- 
ern Asia. ) 

—Bos STEARNS 












Red Threat to 


THE “QUIET WAR’? against communism 


HE roar of cannons, the boom 

of bombs, the chattering of ma- 
chine guns: these are the noises of 
war in Southeast Asia (see next 
page). 

But there’s another kind of war 
going on in this region. This “qniet 
war’—without gunfire and explosions 
—is Asia’s new attack on her age-old 
problems of hunger, poverty, igno- 
rance, and disease. 

Asians fight this war through proj- 
ects like India’s Five Year Plan (see 
preceding page). The British “Co- 
lombo Plan” (WW, Jan. 7, p. 13) is 
another weapon. And Uncle Sam is 
Asia’s ally in the “quiet war.” 

Our Government sends military 
supplies to help Asians fight against 
Red slavery. But we also send 
“know-how” to give them something 
to fight for—a better life, under free 
dom. 

“The best way to send knowledge 
is to wrap it up in a person, says 





U. S. IN INDO-CHINA 


OUR FRONT COVER 
Uncle Sam fights the “quiet war” in 
Southeast Asia. In a village of south- 
ern Viet Nam, near Saigon, a U. S. 
agricultural expert chats with a farmer 
who is driving his carabao cart. to the 
rice market. The American, Paul H. 
Allen (right in cover photo), carries on 
his conversation through an interpreter 
(center). Mr. Allen, who was formerly 
in Korea, is now part of the Special 
Technical and Economic Mission in 
Saigon of the U. S. Mutual Security 
Agency. Nine-tenths of the people of 
Indo-China (Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos) are farmers. Mr. Allen's job is to 
show thém how t® raise more food. 
He expects that production of rice and 
other food crops will rise by 100,000 
tons through MSA’s fertilizer-distribu 
tion program. MSA also aids such proj 
ects as emergency housing in Saigon 
for war refugees and repair of war 
damaged irrigation systems in northern 
Indo-China. On his inspection trips, 
Mr. Allen often takes along his 17-year- 
old daughter Suzanne (photo on this 
page). Hy Peskin photo, courtesy Cos- 
mopolitan magazine. 


shows how 


|. Robert Oppenheimer, a top U. S. 
atomic scientist. Scores of Ameri- 
cans act as “packages of knowledge” 
for Uncle Sam in Southeast Asia. 
They include educators, engineers, 
doctors, farms experts. They try to 
teach their skills to Asians—so that 
Asians can produce more food and 
goods and live healthier lives. The 
U. S. experts provide “know-how” 
and “show-how” to help Asians help 
themselves. 

Here are three “shirt-sleeve diplo- 
mats” in Indo-China: 
-Herman Holiday, a 36-year-old 
Negro from Indiana, once played 
football on Tuskegee Institute's grid- 
iron. Now he directs our program 
of aid to war refugees in Indo-China. 
Said a co-worker recently: “Mortar 
fire doesn’t stop Herman from get- 
ting calico, rice, canned milk, and 
other relief goods to his ‘clients,’ as 
he calls them.” 


~Chief microbe-fighter in Indo- 


Sve Allen (see cover story at ieft) 
talks with Indo-Chinese village children. 


China is Dr. Warren Winklestein 
of the United States. He helps vil- 
lagers set up dispensaries and build 
sanitary wells. He directs teams of 
Indo-Chinese nurses who treat 70,- 
000 persons a month. His program is 
so popular that persons who live be- 
hind the Communist lines sneak 
through for treatment. 

—It's ex-newspaperman Leo Hoch- 
stetter’s job to tell the Indo-Chinese 
people about U. S. aid—and to fight 
Red propaganda. He sends up planes 
to drop picture pamphlets on re- 
mote villages. He dispatches a fleet 
of 12 sound-movie trucks up and 
down Indo-China. He distributes 
community radios to be set up in vil- 
lage market places. Many of his pam- 
phlets, movies, and radio programs 
also instruct the Indo-Chinese in 
modern ways of farming, manufac- 
turing, and keeping healthy. 

These are just a few of the Ameri- 
cans who are waging the “quiet 
war.” In Burma, U. S. farmers work 
side by side with Burmese farmers 
to help produce more rice per acre. 
In Thailand, U. S. doctors war on 
trachoma, a painful disease that 
causes blindness. In the Philippines, 
U. S. engineers lay out roads and 
survey new lands for settlement. 

In India, our experts are working 
in a hundred villages. Through our 
help, some farmers have doubled 
wheat production, tripled potato out- 
put. Our construction men are help- 
ing Pakistan build a $12,000,000 
fertilizer factory. 


“SHOW ‘EM, THEN LEAVE” 


“Set it up, show ‘em how to run 
it, then go home”—that’s the slogan 
of our workers under the Point Four 
and Mutual Security programs in 
Southeast Asia. Our aid acts as the 
“push” to put Southeast Asians on 
the path to rising living standards. 

Our “push” for Southeast Asia cost 
$150,000,000 in 1952—about one dol- 
lar a year for every American. 





Unusual words in this issue ore pronounced 
end defined on page 17. 
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THE “HOT WAR” against communism 


“FD URGLARS"” are trying to break 
into Asia’s “treasure house.” 

The “burglars” are armed Commu- 
nists—rebels against the governments 
of Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, the 
Philippines. 

The “house”—Southeast Asia (see 
map below)—has 600,000,000 “ten- 
ants.” That's a quarter of all the 
world’s people. But they are poorly 
armed. Most of them want to stay 
neutral in the “cold war” between 
communism and the free world. Can 
we depend on them to guard their 
“treasure” and keep it out of Com- 
munist hands? 

The “treasure” is more valuable 
than gold and diamonds to our mod- 
ern industrial world. Malaya is the 
world’s No. 1 source of natural rub- 
ber and tin. Asia’s leading oil pro- 
ducer is Indonesia, which is a store- 
house of many vital raw materials. 
India ranks near the top in Asia as 





THE Rice BOW! 
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a producer of iron, steel, and coal. 
Pakistan’s farms yield fibers—cotton, 
wool, and especially jute for the 
world’s burlap bags. 

Even more important, to Asians, 
are the rice fields of Southeast Asia. 
Burma, Thailand, and Indo-China 
are the only parts of Asia that grow 
more rice than they need. They have 
enough to sell some to their neigh- 
bors. And rice is Asia’s chief food. 

There’s good news from some of 
the jungle war-fronts of Southeast 
Asia. In Burma, in the Philippines, 
in British-controlled Malaya, the 


“governments seem to be getting the 


upper hand. 

But the outcome is still touch-and- 
go in the biggest struggle of all. This 
is the battle for Viet Nam. This “un- 
known war” has raged longer than 
any other armed conflict in the world 
today. Viet Nam’s war is almost as 
old as Viet Nam itself—a country 








that got started within your lifetime. 
(Turn page for its history.) 

Like signposts on the frontiers of 
the Communist world are a ring of 
“double countries.” They are part 
free, part Communist-held. These 
split-in-two countries include Ger- 
many, Austria, Korea, China—and 
Viet Nam. 

Viet Nam—like that other “double 
country,” Korea—fights a “double 
war.” It’s partly a civil war between 
people of the country itself. It’s also 
a war of foreigners. 

In Korea, the United Nations bat- 
tles Red Chinese. 

In Viet Nam, France leads the 
fight against the Red rebels. 

The U. S. helps by sending mili- 
tary supplies under our Mutual Se- 
curity Program. Our Government 
pays a third of the bills for Viet 
Nam’s war. In Asia (after Korea) 
Viet Nam is first for United States 
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Map for World Week by Frank Ronan 


STRATEGIC SAIGON: From Viet Nam, Communiate could strthe of mest 6 free Acie and acurby islands, including Australia (lower 


‘right corner). “Indo-China” (Cambodia-taos-Viet Nam) is a former French colonial area where new nations are emerging. 











Wide World photo 


JILL-OF-ALL-TRADES: This is Valerie Andre, who has been decorated by the 
French government for her one-woman war in Indo-China. Mile. Andre— 
French army captain, brain surgeon, and helicopter pilot—flies from an air- 
port near Hanoi in northern Viet Nam to aid wounded men on the battlefield. 


aid. At its latest meeting the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization anxi- 
ously urged “continued aid” for 
France in Viet Nam. 

Viet Nam’s government gets out- 
side help. But so do Viet Nam's 


Communists. Guns and food come 
from Red China. Recently, tons of 
Russia-made supplies were captured 
from the Viet Nam rebels. Evident- 
ly these had been shipped across 
Red China. 

Like the Korean War, Viet Nam's 
war is a bloody deadlock. There are 
about 400,000 troops on each side. 
Each side controls about half of 
Viet Nam. 

The French and their Viet Nam 


allies hold the chiéf cities and most 
of the main rice-growing regions. 

The “phantom army” of the Com- 
munists ,lurks in the razor-back 
mountains, the tangled jungles, the 
soggy marshlands. Viet Nam is full 
of “hiding places.” 

Tanks and planes aren't much use 
in this country. Men must plod 
wearily on foot, fighting off swarms 
of insects, gasping for breath in the 
steamy tropic heat. From their secret 
lairs, Communist guerrillas strike 
without warning. One night they 
may wreck a power line; the next 
day, waylay a supply train, hurl 
bombs into a market place, or am- 
bush a patrol near an outlying fort. 


INP photo 


JUNGLE “TANKS”: French troops in Indo-China sometimes ride elephants on patrol. 


Rarely do the rebels stand and fight 
in large-scale battle. 

Every summer the war is 
“weathered in.” A seasonal wind 
called the monsoon sweeps in from 
the sea. The monsoon bears tons of 
rain that beat down in violent diily 
storms. Rivers overflow. Roads be- 
come mud-wallows. Fields turn to 
swamps. Then the war practically 
stops. 

In the fall the rainy season ends— 
and the war begins again. During 
this year’s “fighting season” the war 
has raged mostly on the outskirts 
of Hanoi in northern Viet Nam ( see 
map). Recently the Communists 
opened a “second front” north of 
Saigon in the central part of the 
country. 


FRANCE’S NIGHTMARE 


“A permanent nightmare”—that’s 
what the French call the seven-year- 
old Viet Nam war. It has taken the 
lives of about 30,000 soldiers from 
France and the French Union (in- 
cluding Moroccans, Algerians, and 
Senegalese from Africa and French 
Foreign Legionnaires from all over 
the globe). 

The war costs France a billion dol- 
lars a year. It ties up half her regu- 
lar army. This tears a hole in 
France's home defenses. France 
can’t do her share to defend Europe 
under the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Korea has been called a dagger 
pointed at Japan. You might com- 
pare Viet Nam to a curved sword 
that—in Communist hands—could 
slash clear across southeast and 
southern Asia. If Red armies held 
Viet Nam they would be at the 
middle of the “Asian treasure house.” 

The greatest danger is from Red 
China. About 200,000 Chinese Com- 
munist troops stand just across the 
border from Viet Nam. 

What happens if these Red Chi- 
nese armies march into Viet Nam— 
or Burma—or Thailand? 

Last year the U. S., Britain, and 
France issued a joint warning. They 
to!d Russia and Red China, in effect: 
“Keep your hands off Southeast Asia. 
If you attack any part of it, we will 
ask the United Nations to resist— 
just as we did when North Korean 
Communists invaded South Korea.” 

What then? Would U. S. ships and 
planes go into action? Would we 
have to send soldiers to fight a “new 
Korean war” in the jungles of South- 
east Asia? 
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All-purpose Fan... 


Saucer for Atomic Plant... page 15 
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Cargo-carrying helicopter, 
Howard Hughes’ giant XH- 
17, is powered by two 
modified G-E engines. 


First. gas turbine-electric powered 
locomotive in the U.S. completed 
successful tests on the Union Pacific 
Railroad. This 4500-hp locomotive 
can tow 85 loaded freight cars at 
65 mph. 


Superliner S.S. United States, this 
country’s largest and fastest pas- 
senger ship, attains speed in excess 
of 30 knots. Her G-E generator sets 
could supply power requirements 
of city of 15,000 people. She's five 
blocks long, carries 3000 passengers 
and crew. 
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Young people such as these in the high school laboratory at 
Cambridge, New York, will be the scientists and engineers of 


tomorrow. 


T WAS on a chilly October afternoon in 1879 that Thomas 
Edison, seated by a table in his Menlo Park laboratory, 
watched intently as his electric lamp glowed dimly and 

burned out. This lamp had lived only 40 hours, but Edison 
was jubilant. “If it can burn forty hours, I can make it lasta 
hundred!"’ 

In the spirit and works of the great electrical pioneers like 


Edison were born the magical machines of power and trans- 


portation and comfort in our homes which are pictured on 


these pages. 

To you, the Youth of America who are now in our nation’s 
school rooms and laboratories, we dedicate this report. For 
we realize that, as today we owe our heritage to yesterday's 
and today’s great men of science, tomorrow our debt may 


well be to you. 
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Muscle Power for America 


HE measure of our country’s greatness has 
been, and will remain, its ability to produce 
more and better goods at less cost. And 
America's ability to produce depends directly upon 
its muscle power- the big machines of farm, fac- 


tory, and defense. 


This past year, scientists and engineers at General 
Electric have answered the ever-increasing demands 
of progress in muscle power with a number of 
significant contributions. They have, among other 
things, increased the power of great turbines and of 
small motors; they have improved x-ray machines, 
enabling them to probe deeper yet into massive 
metal castings, or to inspect hand grenades for 
flaws in construction, a grim matter of life or death 
to our fighting men; they have increased the power 
of our country’s jet planes, and have given them 
new and uncannily accurate gunsights; they have 
worked further to bring the softness and comfort 
of fluorescent lights to our city streets; and they 
have labored with great dedication, on one hand, 
in the development of atomic power plants for 
submarines and airplanes which may one day 
defend America, and, on the other hand, toward 
the realization of peaceful applications of atomic 
energy in producing power for farm, home, and 
industry. 

The pictures on these next few pages illustrate 
but a few of the vear’s developments. They can 
serve only as an indication of our nation’s progress, 
of its people’s determination to make their ma 
chines—their muscle power—-better, more pro- 


ductive. 


This 32-foot-long generator rotor weighs 100,000 pounds, 
will be driven by a turbine operating at an initial tem- 
perature of 1100°F, highest steam temperature ever used. 


Inspection of grain with special G-E x-ray machine 
enables milling industry people to by-pass complex 
chemical stain and flotation methods once necessary. 


About 25,000 vehicles use the New Jersey Turnpike 
bridges nightly. Lighted by 133 G-E streetlights, which 
turn night into day, they make driving safer, easier. 
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K stands for Killer. This new Navy sub- 
marine, one of more than 100 sub- 

, marines powered by General Electric, is 
equipped with the latest gear for track- 
ing down and destroying enemy under- 
sea craft. 


The Probing Pygmy is what they call 
this new, compact 250,000-volt indus- 
trial x-ray unit. It's 56 per cent smaller 
than conventional units of equal volt- 
age, can be brought to the product in- 
stead of vice versa. 


In November, an Air Force plane, using 
this G-E jet engine and its cannon-like 
afterburner for extra thrust, set a new 
world’s speed record of 699.9 mph. 
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Plugged into an electric 
outlet, this mechanical 
hippo moves coal from 
source and, with raised 
or lowered conveyor- 
belt snout, quickly 
dumps its load into 
waiting cars. 





This part of a generator is stationary, but its rotor 
will spin at 3600 rpm. Here, welders are shown join- 
ing the ribs and sides of huge stator’s frame. 


Ten years of development work produced 
a fractional-horsepower motor that weighs 
only half as much, per horsepower, as its 
predecessors, but pound for pound does 
twice the work. This means that, in these 
times of shortage, a greater number of 
motors can be produced from a given 
allotment of materials. 





Because rainstorms broke ordinary lamps in the air- 
craft beacon atop New York's Empire State Building 
G.E. developed a new hard-glass lamp to do the job. 





XFJ-2 North American Fury, powered 

by a G-E turbojet engine, is an ad- 

vanced version of the Navy’s first op- 

erational jet. It has a service ceiling 

above 45,000 feet, and a range of about : 

1000 miles. Today's industrial pace demands fast handling of 
materials. G.E. this year developed compact two- 
way radio-telephone systems for industrial vehicles. 
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Rays from this 100,- 
000-volt x-ray unit 
pass through hand 
grenade fuses. Those 
fuses not properly 
filled with slow-burn- 
ing powder are auto- 
matically dropped 
down a chute. 


a be 
This ‘Electronic Finger,"’ known technically as an 


ion chamber, monitors radiation from airplane as it 
flies over areas where atom bombs are exploded. 





Largest autotransformer built by General Electric is capable of handling 
. enough power for 20 large bomber plants . . . but this one will help supply 
One of the stingers of a G-E gun control system power for an atomic energy project in Kentucky. 
which takes a gunner’s basic aim, adjusts for such 
things as windage and airspeed, then fires on the 


enemy. 








Although they give more light, this airport’s new 
G-E fluorescent floodlights cost less than old-style 
lamps to operate. They're also easier on the eyes. 
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EVENTY-FIVE years ago, in 1878, the Edison Electric 
Light Company was formed for the express purpose of 
developing a new source of light—the incandescent 

lamp. The event raised hardly a ripple in newspapers of the 
day. Such was the humble beginning of General Electric's 
parent company. 

A year later Thomas Edison turned a glowing loop of 
carbonized thread from his wife's sewing basket into a 
miracle of light. As this first lamp burned through its fleeting 
hours of life on the laboratory table, Edison envisioned 
“great cities lighted from central stations,"’ a vast system of 
machines and wires which would bring light to city streets, 
stores, and office buildings, and into the nation’s homes. 

His was no wild dream, for out of the demand for ‘‘Edison 
lights’’ grew a need for the dynamos and cables and conduits 
without which the system could not work. 

The new electrical industry grew like a wondrous mush 
room. Company after company sprang into being, each con 
tributing a product, or a line of products, toward the 
fulfillment of Edison's dream. 

An increasing call for electric equipment and the need for 
consolidation of effort brought about the fusion of the Edison 
and Thomson-Houston companies in 1892. The new corpora 
tion was called the General Electric Company. 

The many electric servants which have been given to the 
world by the industry in the last three-quarters of a century 
are now a matter of record; too often they are taken for 
granted. We seldom stop to marvel, except perhaps at such 
things as television or radar. But our greatest single servant 
still remains the power which surges from mammoth machines 
in central stations, over wires, and into the workshops and 
homes of the world. 

Seventy-five years is but a tick of the clock when compared 
with the endless eons since man first used a flaming brand to 
light his cave. But in that time, he has harnessed the power 
of the sun for light and power through ingenious use of coal 
and oil and water; he has conquered the air and the sea; and 
he has unleashed the mighty energy of the invisible atom 

This great bright world was not the dream of Edison, 
alone. There were many others. But it was he who, with his 
rude lamp, gave us a starting point in the realization of 
that dream. 
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Sprague’s 1885 motor was 
a far cry from today's 
Form G. 
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If as inefficient as its pHi Ml 
ancestor, this new trans- i i 
former would be many 


times its present size. 
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Home refrigeration progress spans 


but three decades. 


Do you remember when you were 
the toaster’s memory? Today it 


watches itself, gives you perfect # 


toast. 
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Safe, clean electric cooking 
has long appealed to hovuse- 


ate == > 
y = wives. 








The first fans were all right . . . if you didn't 
mind living with a buzz saw. 





it all began with Edison's 
incandescent lamp. 
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New Products... Your New Servants 


WO hundred years ago the American home, however quaint 

and charming it may look to us today, was the scene of 

endless hours of gruelling toil. Day-to-day living represented 
a very real struggle for what amounted to only a simple existence. 
Neither wife nor able children were exempted from putting hand 
to churn or shoulder to wheel 

Slowly upon the American scene, and not so very many years ago 
at that, there emerged one by one a family of electric servants. 
Such revolutionary devices as the electric lamp, the iron, the wash 
ing machine, the vacuum cleaner, the range, and the refrigerator 
gradually took their places in the home, doing jobs better and 
faster, giving time for other things 

The earliest electric products gave way to their successors be- 
cause men of science and industry worked constantly to find new 
and better ways of doing things. By adding a new gear here or an 
automatic mechanism there, they kept progress alive and brought 
to homes and communities still more of the luxury of useful and 
leisure time. 

This past year, General Electric people made notable gains in 
their work to free men and women from drudgery, to make life 
richer, more enjoyable, and more complete for all of us. The pictures 
on these next few pages illustrate only a few of them. 
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G-E Textolite Monotop, with front edge 


and backsplash molded into one piece, 
has no seams in which food can lodge. 


Gece MM a 

New travel iron, with handle that folds 
down, weighs only 1! pounds but has 
a special ‘‘Dial-the-fabric’’ control. 


Streamlined and having a shatterproof 
crystal, this clock is styled for today's 
modern kitchen. 


Electric paint remover is slid along 
painted surface. Heat from the Calrod 
unit softens and blisters the paint. 





‘*All-Purpose”’ fan won three national 
awards in '52. One was for home 
safety and two were for advanced 
design. 
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the pain out of getting up in the morning. This one 
has phonograph connection. 


This lightweight portable mixer, used with one or 
two beaters and with high or low speed, can mix 
even stiff cookie dough. It packs away easily. 


TV Ultra Vision, G-E innovation announced last summer, offers 
rock-steady picture, sensitivity greater than any previous G-E set. 
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The electric heat pump is here! To cool, it 
works like your electric refrigerator. To 
hect, it automatically reverses itself, ex- 
tracts heat from cold outside air, and uses 
it to heat your entire house... all without 
burning o drop or a piece of fuel. 


Point the Mascot exposure meter at the 
subject and read off the correct exposure 
for black-and-white or color film. It's easy 
on the amateur’s pocketbook. 

















G-E automatic defrost system counts door 
openings, decides when to turn on 330-watt 
sealed heating unit. 


Upright, 7-cubic-foot food freezer has capac- 
ity of 490 pounds, can quick-freeze up to 75 
pounds in 24 hours, stands 71 inches high, is 
32% inches wide, 31% deep. 
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Swivel-top vacuum cleaner with eight- 
foot hose ailows Mrs. Housewife to 
clean average-size room without mov- 
ing unit. 


Designed for bowl-down position, new 
100-GA lamp directs two-thirds of light up- 
ward and mellows the one-third directed 
downward, It's for bare-bulb fixtures. 


Automatic deep fat fryer is featured on five 1953 Winner of a 1952 national safety award is this new General 
G-E ranges . . . has fast pre-heating, minimum Electric automatic blanket control. Without the sleeper's prompt- 
temperature drop with introduction of cold food. ing, it adjusts itself to changes in room's temperature. 
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Pioneering for Tomorrow 


DISON an incandescent 
burned for forty hours. We 
using that lamp in our homes today, had it 


created lamp that 
might well be 


not been for the ceaseless, tireless efforts of re- 


searchers to improve it. In the 
General Electric, scientists asked themselves what 
could be done to make Edison's lamp a better one, 
[heir task was 


laboratories at 


then set about finding the answers 
not an easy one. But through careful, calculated 
investigation, they developed the tungsten-fila- 
mented, gas-filled, inside-coated lamps which are 
now so much a part of our daily living. It was out 
of this ceaseless research at General Electric, too, 
that came the automotive sealed beam lamps and 
fluorescent lamps. 

Regardless of the product field one picks, the 
Research has been the 
Without it, 


story is always the same 


pulsebeat of its progress the rude 


crystal set would never have become radio or radar 
the Wright brothers’ 


or television or microwave; 
plane would never have evolved into the supersonic 
jet; and man would never have split the atom, 
whose presence has been known since the days of 
Democritus and Aristotle, over two thousand 
years ago. 

It seems perfectly reasonable to assume that, 
without research, we would still be living in a 
horse and buggy age 

The past year, researchers at General Electric 
have been secking new knowledge in such areas as 
atomic energy, treatment of disease with radiation, 
cloud modification, ultrasonics, rockets, and guided 
missiles. 

Solution of problems in these areas may not 
bring us significant change in any facet of our lives 
today or tomorrow. But new knowle dge, new facts, 
are like gold; they are always good. When that 
certain time arrives that they can be applied, they 
will, in turn, breathe new life into progress. 


About the size of a match head, the tiny germanium tran- 
sistor, left, dwarfs its smallest relative, a subminiature elec- 
tronic tube. Germanium tubes may one day make wrist 
radios, such as Dick Tracy wears, a reality. 


This instrument, called a microtome, uses air to cut ultra- 
thin slices of almost anything, from asbestos to zinc, for 
microscope inspection. Tiny blade, moving at 818 mph, is 
preceded by pocket of compressed’ air which does cutting. 
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In the near future, this huge 
concrete saucer will hold a 
225-foot steel sphere, home 
for a prototype atomic sub- 
marine power plant being 
built for Navy. 
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This year, a full report of G.E.'s weather modification 


studies was published for the first time. Picture 
shows smoke generator with which scientists .. . 
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ejected silver iodide into the air in New Mexico. At 
10:06 a.m., a few hours after seeding had begun, 
cloud had developed one-square-mile area of rain... 


and at 10:32 a.m., the cloud had grown 
like this. Operation is credited with 
bringing 320 billion gallons of rain to 
over half of the state of New Mexico. 


Technicians at General Electric's Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory take radioactive 
waste products away in shielded metal 
casks for burial or other disposal. 
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General Electric scientists work above a nine-foot-deep tank of water, in 
which is stored the equivalent, in radioactive cobalt, of twice the world's 
present supply of radium. Cobalt is used in nuclear experiments. 
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Additional copies of 
HIGHLIGHTS and a list- 
ing of other school ma 
terials may be obtained 
by writing Public Rela- 
tions, Dept 2-119, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Black Star photo 


Girl of Indo-China 


» AIGON, “Paris of the East”! 

At the center of Saigon—with its 
broad avenues, double rows of shade 
trees, modern stores and public 
buildings—you might think you were 
in France (except for the heat). 

But the rest of Saigon seethes with 
the bustling life of the Orient. Here 
live 1,600,000 people. This city, 
swelled by war refugees, has grown 


ten times over within your lifetime. 


FRANCE’S BALCONY 


For a century Saigon has been 
France’s “balcony on the Pacific.” 
French warships steamed into the 
harbor in’ 1858. They came, the 
French said, to protect some perse- 
cuted missionaries. The French 
stayed. Many of them earned for- 
tunes selling the products of Indo- 
China: rice, pepper, corn, rubber, 
coal, tin. 

Native rulers “played ball” with 
France. They kept their thrones by 
taking orders from the French. 

But the people were “left out.” 
French rule brought them few com- 
forts, little chance at education, 
practically no share in government. 

Uprisings flared. In 1939 a group 
of rebels formed an organization 
called Viet Minh. Its leader was a 
Moscow-trained Communist, Ho Chi 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
end defined on page 17. 


Minh. Most of the members at that 
time, however, weren’t Communists 
—just Indo-Chinese who wanted free- 
dom from France. 

Ho Chi Minh got his chance dur- 
ing World War II. The Japanese had 
moved into Indo-China early in the 
war. In 1945 Japan surrendered. Viet 
Minh followers proclaimed that east- 
ern Indo-China was a new, inde- 
pendent nation called Viet Nam 
(“Country of the People of the 
South”). Viet Minh elected Ho Chi 
Minh president. 

At first the French tried to make 


a deal with Ho. But France would 
not offer full self-government. In 
1946 fighting broke-out between the 
French and followers of Viet Minh. 
That tragic war is still going on (see 
preceding article), 

Meanwhile, a French-dominated 
government was set up in Viet Nam. 
In 1949 Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos were proclaimed independent 
countries within the French Union. 

Actually, they don’t have complete 
independence. French advisers sit in 
the governments of the three coun- 

(Continued on page 19) 








MEET THE TRIPLETS 

VIET NAM is sometimes called “a pole with a rice basket at each end.” 
The “baskets” are the broad rice-raising river valleys of the Mekong in the 
south and the Red River in the north. Most of the people are much like the 
Chinese and their religion is similar to Chinese Confucianism. 

Area, 124,000 square miles. Population, 23,000,000. Government, republic 
(with Bao Dai, a former local king—see p. 4— as “chief of state”). 

CAMBODIA, land of the famed ancient ruins of Angkor Vat, has an “elas- 
tic lake” (Tonle Sap). In summer, rain swells the lake to more than half the 
size of Rhode Island, and Cambodians fish in it. In winter most of it dries 
up and Cambodians grow rice im its bed. The Cambodians are much like 
the people of next-door Thailand. Their religion is Buddhism. 

Area, 67,000 square miles. Population, 4,000,000. Government, kingdom. 

LAOS means “land of the millions of elephants.” The Laotians train cap- 
tured elephants to drag teakwood logs to the Mekong River. The logs are 
floated down to Saigon for shipment abroad. Laos was the last part of Indo- 
China to come under French contro] (1893). 

Area, 90,000 square miles. Population, 1,000,000. Government, kingdom. 











eee and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing because of your Jan. 14 
article, “Hot Rod Court.” You people 
don’t know what hot rods are. You 
think that anybody that has a stripped- 
down piece of a junked car is a hot- 
rodder. Well, you're all wrong. A hot- 
rodder is someone, who has built a safe, 
pe yd car. It is mechanically safe 

looks good. It isn’t a chopped-u 
car. Those guys with “junks” whe cal] 
themselves “hot-rodders” are just a 
bunch of “lame-brained idiots.” They 


also give hot-rodding a bad, distasteful 
name. The reason anyone thinks that 
he can burn the rubber off his tires and 
make his motor backfire, and be a hot- 
rodder, is that he thinks showing off 
and “fool” driving makes him a hot- 
rodder. 

I myself am building a hot-rod. 

To me, hot-rodding is a.good thing 
for boys that feel they just have to have 
a car. It is also educational. A boy can 
buy a Model A Ford and put a hopped- 
up V-8 motor in it. Say this boy puts 
$1000 and a lot of labor into his hot 
rod. In two or three years, he can sell 
it for $600 to $700. When he sells his 
car, he has learned something, and still 
has some money left. 

He isn’t a crazy-driving idiot, either. 
He will drive like any grown man and 
save his racing until he reaches the 
drag strip on Saturday. He doesn’t go 
around town “gunning” a loud motor. 
He has by-passes on his exhaust sys- 
tem, but uses them only when he is on 
the drag strip. 

Hot-rodding has gone a long way, 
and has fin if acquired a good name. 
The hot-rod clubs now are working with 
the police, and go on “outings” with a 


wn man as a sponsor. On these “out- 
ings” a hot-rodder isn’t ahy more apt to 
have a wreck than you are when you 
are driving down the road, or going 
through » town. 

When you finish this letter, if you 
still believe hot-rodding is smart-aleck 
driving and showing off, write the Na- 
tional Hot Rod Association, and ask 
them what hot-rodding is, and how it 
is run. Hot-rodding is a good, clean, 
worth-while sport, if it is used correctly. 
It will also help keep kids out of trou- 
ble, working o1. their cars and keeping 
them shipshape. 

I’m all for having » court made up 
of kids in high school, and stricter pun- 
ishment, but don’t call it a Hot Rod 
Court. Name it something like the 
“County J .venile Court” or “Good Citi- 
zens Court. | think every school, no 
matter what the size, should have such 
a court. It would help make better 
drivers out of kids and might save 

a” a lot of money. 

I like World Week and Senior Scho- 
lastic. They are very interesting, and 
have a lot of information in them. 

Bryce Dowell 
Dimmitt, Texas 





ACROSS 
Viper. 


o 


. Web-footed fowls. 

. Girl’s name. 

. Reimburse, remunerate. 
. Knockout (abbr.). 

. Pint (abbr.). 

. Vase, 

. Narcotic. 

. Part of bridle inserted in 
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_—_) 
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A 
horse’s mouth. ash 
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. Negative answer. 

Insect. 

. Kathode (abbr.). 

Not down. 

. Domesticated pet. 

. Kentucky (abbr.). 

. Animal having foul odor. 
. Hawaiian wreaths. 

atic, fur - bearing, 
-eating mammal. 

. Unrefined metal. 


The Animal Kingdom 


By Carolyn Brandeberry, Shipshewana (Ind.) High School 
* Starred words refer to animals 
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. Compass direction. 
. North American marsu- 


seldom seen in day- 


t. 
. Chemical symbol for 


S83 


tae ssege 


Sea 


uggs 


jum. 
. Morsel, fragment. 


Distress signal. 

Lines from center of a 
circle to its circumfer- 
ence. 

City in Ohio. 


. Recipe (abbr.). 


Returned (abbr.). “ 
Each (abbr.). 

Fast delivery service by 
train, Express. 
Perform, act. 

Part of a circle. 


. Smallest in size or de- 
gree. 
. Container. 


Concerning. 
. Electrical Engineer 


(abbr.). 


. Large snake. 

. Flying mammal. 

. King of beasts (plural). 
. Sea mammals with flip- 


pers. 


—_ 
© oo 


. It “oinks.” 

. Relating to vision. 

. River in northern Italy. 
. You and me. 

. Aquatic rodent secreting 


strong, musklike odor. 


. Command. 


5. Boy's nickname. 


. I am, you 

. That is, 

. Young sheep. 
. The Bard of Avon (int- 


. Paddle. 
. Turf. 
. Polar or grizzly 





















































. Known for their slyness 


and cunning. 
he is, 


tials). 


. Female deer. 
. Also. 
. Sheep’s bleat. 


50. Prefix meaning “two.” 


. Indefinite article. 
. Exist. 


. Chemical symbol for 


thallium. 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzries for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each purzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum cbhovt 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school, and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 





NO. 4: PLAY-THE-GAME 


How to Swim the Crawl 


WIMMING is simple. It’s almost as 

natural as walking. All you have to 
do is relax and move your arms and 
legs in rhythm. Correct breathing will 
come with practice. 

Let’s see how one of our all-time 
champions—Ann Curtis—does it. An 
Olympic winner in 1948, Ann is the 
only girl ever to win four national free- 
style titles in one meet, and the only 
girl (and only swimmer) ever to win 
the James E. Sullivan Award as the 
outstanding amateur athlete of the year. 

These pictures, taken by Look Maga- 
zine, offer an unusual underwater study 
of her wonderful swimming form. As 
you may see in No. 1, Ann lies as flat 
in the water as possible. Her chin is 
forward and her shoulders level with 
the surface. The water line is at her 
forehead. 

The left arm is bent slightly and is 
pulling down. It exerts strong pressure 
back and slightly inward. The fingers 
are kept together and press rather than 
Scoop. 

The leg action stems from the hips 
and thighs. The legs flutter in rhythm 
up and down, close together, with toes 
pointed (No. 2). The knee bend in- 
creases as the foot nears the top, then 
whips down with good ankle snap 
(No. 3). Note that the kick isn’t a shal- 
low little flutter—it is deep for power 
and thrust. 

In No. 4, Ann’s head is turning for 
breath. Her nose and mouth come out 
of the water and she takes in air through 
her mouth. Note that this is done as the 
arm on that sidé comes out of the water. 
As the elbow breaks the surface, the 
forearm is relaxed. It stays relaxed until 
the arm is ready to drop into the water 
again, 

In No. 5, Ann is turning her face 
back into the water. The breath is ex- 
pelled gradually. 

Tips: As one arm pulls, the other 
recovers—while the feet kick up and 
down in rhythm. Keep your mouth open 
at all times and take your breath on 
the side most natural to you—as the arm 
on that side leaves the water. (No. 4 
shows this to perfection.) ° 

Don’t turn your head from side to 
side in order to breathe, and don’t keep 
your head straight up. This increases 
your body’s resistance to the water. 
Flatten out—and swimming will become 
easier and smoother. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 











A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


She’s the Boss’ 
“Right Arm” 


“0'M THINKING of becoming a pri- 
vate secretary. Are there many op 
portunities in this field?” 

“Do boys ever make good as private 
secretaries?” 

These are just two of many inquiries 
in recent months about the work of the 
private secretary. 

To get up-to-date answers to your 
questions about secretarial) work, we 
recently visited the home offices of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., in 
Newark, N. J., where we interviewed 
Lorraine Knoblock. Although stil! young, 
Lorraine is an outstanding example of 
a successful private secretary. Her boss 
is Vice-President John J]. Magovern, Jr., 
the senior legal counse] for the com 
pany. 

From 8:30 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., Lor- 
raine is Mr. Magovern’s “right arm.” 
During the course of a working day she 
makes good use of the telephone. Her 
calls range from requests for appoint- 
ments from fellow employees to dis- 
cussions with leading businessmen and 
Government officials. These men call 
about Mutual Benefit business and 
about business connected with her 
boss’ many civic activities. Ten years 
ago such calls might have flustered Lor 
raine. Now they are part of an interest- 
ing daily routine. 


From School to Job 


In 1941 Lorraine Knoblock gradu- 
ated from the commercial department 
of Clifford J. Scott High School, East 
Orange, New Jersey, at the age of 16. 
For the next three months, Lorraine 
worked in the Ediphone section of 
Mutual Benefit’s personne! department. 
This is one of the company’s training 
sections for future office workers. 

Then for seven years Lorraine was a 
stenographer in Mutual Benefit’s farm 
investment department which special- 
izes in working with farm mortgages. 
During these years, Lorraine realized 
that she needed more education if she 
ever hoped to hold a responsible posi- 
tion in a large insurance company. She 
took all the courses in life insurance that 
Mutual Benefit and other cooperating 


insurance firms offer free to able, young 
workers. This meant a lot of home 
work, but Lorraine passed the ten ex- 
aminations with flying colors. When she 
finished the entire course, she received 
the title of “Associate of Life Office 
Management Association Institute.” 


Specialist-secretary 


In 1948 Lorraine began her duties as 
Mr. Magovern’s private secretary. While 
she was learning the work in Mr. Ma- 
govern’s department, Lorraine had rou- 
tine secretarial duties—daily dictation 
and transcription, answering the tele- 
phone, opening mail, filing, etc. As she 
became more familiar with her boss and 
his work, her responsibilities increased. 
Now she is a specialist-secretary with a 
general knowledge of insurance and 
legal business. 

During a typical day, Lorraine makes 
appointments and takes messages for 
her boss. She takes and transcribes dic- 
tation on complicated legal and insur- 
ance matters, handling as much of the 
routine correspondence as possible. Lor- 
raine has complete freedom in the 
maintenance of necessary files and is 
familiar with the work of every other 
department in the company in order to 
be able to secure needed papers and 
information. Some days you might find 
her drafting a speech for her boss, 
checking legislative developments or 
balancing a checkbook. Her tasks are 
far from routine and each day may 
bring a new challenge. 

“As a private secretary, you are part 
of a team—you and your boss,” Lorraine 
said. “A good secretary adapts herself 
to her boss’ working habits and person- 
ality. She learns to do her share of the 
work and to do it quietly and efficiently. 
There are two ways of doing a job: 
(1) do the least you have to, to get the 
job done; and (2) do the best job you 
can. The second method leads down the 
road to advancement. 

“A secretary always represents her 
boss and her firm when she deals with 
the public or with other workers,” Lor- 
raine continued. “Her job is to use her 
personality, her ability, and her knowl- 


Taking dictation from her boss is one 
of Lorraine's daily duties at Mutual. 


edge of company business to solve prob- 
lems and to tactfully smooth over 
difficult situations for her boss. That's 
why a good secretary has an outstand- 
ing personality. She knows how to ‘sell’ 
her boss and his department to other 
employees and to the outside public.” 

It isn’t all work and no play for Lor- 
raine. She drives her own car and en- 
joys traveling during her paid vacations. 
She chooses her blouses and well-cut 
suits to be businesslike, yet feminine. 
She enjoys tennis and golf, Broadway 
plays, movies, and canasta. 


Stepping Stones 

An experienced private secretary can 
earn as much as $85 a week at Mutual 
Benefit—even more money with long 
company service. Such work leads to 
fine careers for well-qualified girls. Sec 
retarial jobs are also unique stepping 
stones to executive positions to a few 
girls and to many outstanding young 
men who have good business and cleri- 
cal backgrounds. In many companies 
they are the best stepping stones to such 
jobs as office manager, vice-president, 
and even president of the firm. 

These days the need for clerical 
workers is greater than ever. The Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
and other firms have many beginning 
clerical jobs for high school graduates, 
as well as part-time jobs for high school 
students. Part-time work and beginning 
jobs are in filing, carrying messages and 
mail, assembling forms and blanks to 
answer correspondence, etc. These jpbs 
give young people a chance to become 
acquainted with the work of the vari- 
ous departments of a company and to 
attract the attention of busy executives 
who may be looking for stenographers, 
secretaries, and other well-paid clerical 
workers. 

If you live near the home office or 
one of the 72 local offices of The Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
and you'd like to have a part-time or 
beginner's job, why don’t you request a 
job interview? 

—WiiuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 








I, READ THE CARTOON 



































Fletcher in Sioux City Journal 






Fill in blanks with correct answer. 





A. The “tourist” represents the nation of 








He seems to be thinking of a trip to 
Apparently he is interested because he could go on 






through this region to other places in 








, where he could get contro] of such 





‘ 





important products as and stl 
If he makes the trip he will go as (a peaceful visitor; 
an aggressor; an unwilling captive). 









B. The title I propose for this cartoon is: —...__ 














ll. ASIA’S HOT CORNER 


Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 





1. Malaya is important as a world leader in the pro- 
duction of: (a) rubber; (b) gold; (¢) uranium. 






2. The nation leading the fight against Viet Nam 
q rebels is: (a) Britain; (b) France; (c) U. S. 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: I. A-5 for each 
item; Il, 8 for each item; III, 10 for each item. Total. 100. 







Workbook for the Unit on Southeast Asia - 








3. Which statement best describes the part the 
United States is taking at present in the Indo-Chinese 
struggle?: (a) The U. S. is completely neutral; (b) U. S. 
troops are fighting in the front lines; (c) The U. S. is 
sending ‘military supplies to aid France and her Viet 
Namese allies. 


—4. Leader of Viet Nam Communist rebels is: (a) 
Pandit Nehru; (b) Ho Chi Minh; (c) Bao Dai. 


._5. France’s present attitude toward Indo-China is: 
(a) France refuses to discuss possible independence for 
any part of Indo-China; (b) France is granting, the Indo- 
Chinese states increasing self-government; (c) France 
has turned Indo-China loose to make its owh way in 
the world. 


il, THE QUIET WAR 


Two statements are causes and one statement is an 
effect of those causes. Label causes C, effects, E. 


—.U. S. Point Four experts are teaching modern farm- 
ing “know-how” to Southeast Asians. 


__U. S. experts are setting up programs to fight disease 
and to train health workers in Southeast Asia. 


—The U. S. expects living standards in Southeast Asia 
to rise. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


If you were Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
what steps would you propose if Red China invaded 
Viet Nam? (Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 


Words at Work 


d here app in articles in this Issue. 











Words defined and pr 

Viet Nam (p. 4)—vé &t nam. 

Bao Dai (p. 4)— bia 6 di. 

Ho Chi Minh (p. 4)—h6 ché min. 

Riviera (p. 4)—ré vyd rii. The Mediterranean coast in eastern 
France and western Italy. 

Jawaharlal Nebru (p. 9)—yd wit hér lil na rd0. 

Saigon (p. 10)—si gon. 

carabao (p. 10)—ki ri ba 6. The water buffalo. 

Laos (p. 10)—ld 6z; ld 6s. 

dispensaries (p. 10)—Places where medicines are prepared and 
given out, usually free or at low cost. 

Thailand (p. 10)—ti land. 

trachoma (p. 10)—tra ké ma. A disease of the eye. 

Hanoi (p. 12)—ha noi. 

Viet Minh (p. 13)—vé &t min. 

Mekong (p. 13)—ma kong. 

Tonle Sap (p. 13)—tdn lA siip. 

Confucianism (p. 13)—kén fii shin Izm. The system of ideas 


* of the Chinese philosopher Confucius and his followers. 






















PRIZES! FUN! PRIZES! LAUGHS! PRIZES! . 





_ ENTER SYLVANIA’S EXCITING 


"FOLKS ARE FUN? 


FLASH PHOTO CONTEST 





21” Sylvanio 
ws Pom: TV Set 


a Bell & Howell 
Movie Camere 
and Projector 














It’s Easy—It’s Fun... 
to enter Sylvania’s “Blue Dot”’ 
Flashbulb Contest! 


Here's all you do. See your Sylvania dealer today. He'll give 
you your free entry form and your copy of the complete 
rules. Then slip a Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulb into your 
flashgun and take a picture saying “Folks Are Fun.” 

* Whenever you hear a chuckle or a laugh, there’s your 
chance to take a picture showing “Folks Are Fun.” It might 
be a picture of your baby brother or sister —of mom or dad— 
of your pals at parties, dances, or sports events. Any picture 
of anybody having fun could win for you. 

To qualify, your flash picture must be 2% x 2% or larger, 
and jt must be accompanied by a completed entry form and 
the flashbulb number cut from a Sylvania flashbulb sleeve. 
But hurry! Contest closes Apri! 30, 1953. Enter fast, enter 


SYLVANI 


1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥. 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc 





—=— 


a Roadmaster 


wi Streamlined Bicycle 








PICTURES LIKE THIS 
COULD WIN FOR YOU! 


often. You can win the prize of a lifetinie. If 
your dealer has run out of entry blanks, we'll 





be glad to mail you as niany as you need. 


2 Big Contests in 1 


1 for Junior Class contestants 
(under 18 years of age) 


1 for Senior Class contestants 
(18 years and older) 


51 KNOCKOUT PRIZES 


open to Junior Class 


Grand Prize 
Nash Rambler Convertible 
(open to Junior and Senior Contestants) 


1st prize—21" Sylvanio 
Montclair TV Set 

2nd prize—Bell & Howell 
Movie camera, projector 

3rd prize—$200 Savings Bond 

4th prize—Deluxe V-M Record 
Player 

Sth prize—Streamlined 
Roadmaster Bicycle 

6th prize—Sylvanic Clock Radio 

prizes 7 thru 15—Case Sylvania 
“Blue Dot” flashbulbs 

prizes 16 thru 30—$10 in photo 
supplies 

prizes 31 thru 50—>5 in photo 
supplies 


sy 


ge 


There are prizes of equal value for Senior 
class contestants. Be sure to tell Mom and 
Dad, Big Brother and Sister about this won- 
dertu! opportunity! 





oo, 


“Tempe =>. “— { 


Oarkroom 


PHOTOLAMPS; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TES? EQUIPMENT, FEUORESCENS TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING; WIRING DEVICES; TELEVISION SETS 





Indo-China Triplets 


(Continued from page 13) 


tries. France has a large say in such 
matters as defense and foreign affairs, 

But the French apparently are grad« 
ually handing over ruling powers to the 
new countries. Viet Nam is probably 
nearest to independence. It is building 
its own national army. This army now 
has about 160,000 men and is doing 
more and more of the fighting in the 
war against the Communists. 

All three countries have asked to join 
the United Nations. All three were 
vetoed by Russia, which considers the 
Viet Minh group as the real government 
of Viet Nam. 

Our Government believes Indo- 
China’s best chance for freedom lies 
with the French. France has promised 
full self-government when the Commu- 
nist revolt ends. But Communist rule 
could only mean the end of democratic 
freedom. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i" 4 iA Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Breaking the Sound 
Barrier. “MM Above and _ Beyond. 
14141 My Cousin Rachel. #“MMember 
of the Wedding. “Moulin Rouge. 
ii“ Wherever She Goes. “Face to 
Face. “Blackbeard the Pirate. “Eight 
Iron Men. “Pony Soldier. “Angel Face. 
Desperate Search. “Thief of Venice. 
Thunder in the East. “Outpost in Ma- 
laya. “Girls in the Night. “Taxi. 

Comedy: “The Importance of 
Being Earnest. “My Pal Gus. “i 
The Promoter. ““#Androcles and the 
Lion. “The Stooge. “No Time for 
Flowers. “Abbott & Costello Meet Cap- 
tain Kidd. “Babe in Bagdad. “The Clown. 

Musical: “Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Stars and Stripes Forever. “i 
Road to Bali. ~“/Peter Pan. “Million 
Dollar Mermaid. “All Ashore. “Meet 
Me at the Fair. “April in Paris. “Stop, 
You're Killing Me. 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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All-Americans eat hot Quaker Oats- 
The Giant of the Cereals! 4 


x * pi 
od 


4 


x 


National League’s Most Valuable 
Player, ALL-STAR HANK SAUER, says: 


“Hot Quaker Oats helps} 
give me home run 
power!” ;— 





UNIVERSITY Proves 


QUAKER OATS BEST 
OF 14 
tte Hank Saver cam give you a tip!  “EADING BRANDS OF CERE4y 1 


Hank is the Chicago Cubs Star First 
who led both leagues in 1952 by in life-giving Protein | 
a wide margin with most runs ( Stetitieteas . 
batted in—and tied for the 1952 
title of Big League Home Run 
King. His home run won the 1952 
All-Star Game for the National 
League. 

And Hank knows that hot, 
creamy-delicious Quaker Oata helps 
build up muscles and strergth for 
hitting ’em over the fence! 

And University tests on Quaker 
Oats, other types of hot cereals, and 
various kinds of ready-to-eat cereals, 
proved Quaker Oats is tops in 
muscle-building protein! 

So do as Hank Sauer does—and 
many other All-Americans. Eat 
delicious, hot Quaker Oats often! 





Quoker and Mother's Oats are the some 


Quaker Oats 


STUL Less THAN (BO) A SERVING! 
a 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
diseussed in this column. 


The Queshin Boy 


Q. Our class would like to ask if you 
can help us solve the problem of smok- 
ing. We would like to know if smoking 
injures the health and, if so, how to 
stop the smoking habit. 


A. Perhaps from the facts known 
about smoking your class can make its 
own decision about whether or not to 
smoke. Here are some of the opinions 
of medical experts: 

1. Smoking irritates the delicate mu- 
cous membranes that line the nose, 
throat and other parts of the respira- 
tory system. 

2. Smoking affects the appetite and 
digestion. It reduces the appetite and 
may keep a smoker from eating prop- 
erly, especially if a cigarette is smoked 
just before a meal. In some people, 
it may also cause indigestion. 

8: Smoking may affect physical de- 
velopment. Among college students, 
groups of non-smokers were found to 
be larger in size than groups of smokers. 

4. Some doctors believe that to- 
bacco has a bad effect on the nerves 
of the eyes. 

5. Nervous smokers who claim that 
a cigarette calms them find this “calm- 
ing” period very temporary. It is fol- 
lowed by an even greater irritability 
than that which made them take the 
cigarette in the first place. In the false 


Bilt King, Cartoons-of-the-Month 
“Come now, Junior. Please eat your 
supper. You want to grow up to be big 
and strong like Rover, don’t you?” 


attempt to calm down by smoking, they 
increase their nervousness instead of 
reducing it. 

6. In examinations of thousands of 
high-school and college students, it was 
found that non-smokers are better 
athletes, do better school work, and are 
more generally ambitious than smok- 
ers. While many other factors besides 
smoking may have been responsible for 
these differences, still the results of the 
survey are interesting in any consid- 
eration of smoking. 

Most boys and girls start to smoke 
because they think it is “sophisticated.” 
It isn’t. As a matter of fact, teen-age 
smokers often look somewhat ridiculous 
when they ape their elders. Once you 
become “adult, you can decide whether 
or not you wish to smoke. But there is 
not one single point in favor of smoking 
during your high-school years. 

How can you stop smoking? Well, 
like any habit, you must make up your 
mind that you want to break it. One 
practical help is not to buy that next 
pack of cigarettes! 





“Good Breakfast 
Means Good Morning” 


You'll be seeing and hearing this 
slogan via newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television during Febru- 
ary and March when the American 
Bakers’ Association starts its new 
program to encourage the eating 
of better breakfasts. 

A “pilot project” on breakfasts 
is also being carried on in selected 
schools in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and Fort Wayne, in cooperation 
with Scholastic Magazines and 
Practical Home Economics. Student 
representatives selected from each 
home room will attend a model 
breakfast planned «by. the local 
PTA and Home Economics De- 
partment of the school. The home 
economics teacher and the school 
athletic coach will give short talks 
on how breakfasts improve appear- 
ance and build energy and stamina. 
When the representative returns 
to his class, he will report on what 
he learned at the breakfast demon- 
stration. He will also have for class 
distribution leaflets recommending 
a better breakfast program for the 
whole family. 











Tiel Seay 


Mii“ i“Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
iA Fair. Save your money. 


NEVER WAVE AT A WAC (RKO. 
Produced by Frederick Brisson. Di- 
rected by Norman Z. McLeod.) 


Rosalind Russell returns to the screen 
in a comedy about a‘smart Washington 
hostess who joins the WAC for a quick 
commission and a plushy post in Paris. 
Instead, she finds herself a mere pri- 
vate at the Ft. Lee training center. 
The fun supposedly starts when Paul 
Douglas, her ex-husband, arrives on the 
post to test some special uniforms he 
has developed for use in arctic and 
tropical climates. “Roz” is among the 
recruits designated to “guinea pig” the 
costumes. All in the spirit of good clean 
fun, friend husband exposes her to dire 
extremes of heat, cold, damp, and 
fatigue. In movie language, of course, 
this means that he still loves her. 

There are some good lines, some 
good laughs. But this is essentially a 
comedy of character, and for it to come 
off really well you have to be able to 
believe in the people. Except for Leif 
Erickson’s Sergeant, a happy male in 
a company of WACS, this just doesn’t 
happen, no matter how hard the two 
leads try. 


MMTHE JAZZ SINGER (Warners. Pro- 
duced by Louis F. Edelman. Directed 
by Michael Curtiz.) 


Twenty-five years ago the original 
Jazz Singer created a revolution in the 
movie business. It introduced talking 
pictures, and so effectively that the 
silent films died overnight. The current 
Jazz Singer, starring Danny Thomas 
and Peggy Lee, will cause no such revo- 
lution. The story is similar to the 
original. Danny Thomas plays the part 
of the Jewish boy who aspires to a ca- 
reer in show business even though his 
father, a cantor, has groomed the boy 
to take his place in the synagogue when 
he retires. Despite references to the 
war in Korea, the plot seems a little 
old-fashioned. But the show is liberally 
sprinkled with good songs, both new 
and old, brightly sung and staged. 
Thomas, in his first important film role, 
reveals a pleasing voice and personality. 
But unfortunately, singer Peggy Lee, 
making her screen debut, proves to be 
a cold, wooden performer. Perhaps she'll 
warm up in later films, because her 
voice is most pleasing. 





Congratulations (and $5) 


In World Week for January 14 we 
invited vou to send your solutions to 
“Solve It” situations. Here are ex- 





tracts from the first three letters to 
win awards under ourstanding offer 
of $5 for solutions which are pub- 
lished in this column. 

Situation: Gus had a movie date 
with Judy—and no funds. As treas- 
urer of the school Dramatics Club 
he had just collected the money for 
tickets to the club play. He could 
borrow some and pay it back from 
next week’s allowance, he decided. 











oP cle-facts 








TELEPHONES 
LEARN TO TAKE IT 


The telephone wouldn’t be much 
good to you if it was broken every 
time you wanted to use it. That’s 
why your telephone is built to take 
it. If it passes the tests we put it 
through, we know it’s ready to serve 
you well. 


This machine automatically spins ® 
dials 40,000 times every day to see 
how they stand up. The telephone 
company expects a dial to work right 
for at least half a million spins. 


Here the metal coin chute of a pay @ 
telephone is tested. This device finds 
out how long it takes for coins 
dropped in to wear out metal parts of 
the chute. Today new stainless steel 
chutes are made to withstand hun- 
dreds of thousands of coin-impacts 
without wearing out. 


@ This machine imitates just what 
you do when you hang up a telephone. 
It hangs up telephones once a second 
for 22,000 consecutive seconds. That's 
equal to four years of use. 


Your telephone is a delicate instrument but sturdily built. 
If you handle it with care, it will give good service for years. 


Bell Telephone Sylim 
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Delores Spain, Watonga H. S., 
Watonga, Okla., reasons: 


“Gus had been entrusted with the 
money and, if he violated that trust, 
he wouldn't be showing much re- 
sponsibility—and it might lead to his 
doing it again in the future. If you 
do something once, it’s always easier 
to do it a second time. If Gus had 
talked it over with Judy, she prob- 
ably would have come up with a 
solution of some kind: They might 
have stayed at her house, talked, 
listened to records, or watched TV. 
What matters to a girl is the thought 
of a boy asking for a date, not how 
much money he has.” 


John Hammar, Nashua, N. H., 
writes: 

“I am sure that the members didn't 
buy tickets to the play for the pur 
pose of Gus’ going to the movies 
with Judy. I wouldn't vote for a per- 
son if I thought he was not capable 
of taking good care of my money. It 
is this sort of ‘borrowing’ which leads 
to graft in politics, one of the reasons 
why our taxes are higher than neces 
sary.” 


From Audrey Dietz, St. Agnes 
Academy, Houston, Texas: 

“As treasurer of a club, Gus had 
the duty to protect the money and 
not spend it. He has no right to take 
it, whether he intends to pay it back 
or not. He could have explained the 
problem to Judy, and they could 
have postponed the date a week. I 


| don’t think any girl would go to a 
| show with a boy if she knew the 


money had been taken from the 


treasury of a club.” 


Honorable Mention: 


Robert Shampine, West Carthage 
(N. Y.) H. S.; Joyce Lutzke, Merrill, 


Wis.; John Young, Mineola, N. Y.; 


Lillie Mae Holt, Florence, Ariz.; Fran 


| Geller, Bronx, N. Y.; Ted Crockett, 


| Loomis 


Conn.:; 
Pa.: 


School, Windsor, 
Carol Leibowitz, Philadelphia 


| James Elwood, Chariton, lowa 


Write a solution to any “Solve 


It” situation in previous issues or in 


coming issues. Those we consider 


most interesting and thoughtful will 


| be published from time to time in 


this column, and an award of $5 will 


| be made for each solution published. 


Send yours to: “How Would You 
Solve 3t?” World Week, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. New York, 





Q. For a long 
time I’ve been 
dating a certain 
boy and getting 
along fine with 
him, but now I’m 
worried because I 

i : think he’s begin- 
eatin ning to take me 
Gay Head for granted. He 
never asks me for dates ahead of 
time any more, but calls up at the 


last minute whenever he wants to go | 


out. What should I do? 


A. Since you and Ted “get along 
fine” together, there doesn’t seem to 
be anything really serious to worry 
about. So cheer up! He must like you 
as much as ever, or he wouldn't keep 
on asking you for dates. And, since 
both of you know by now that you 
really enjoy each other's company, 
it’s only natural for him to feel pretty 
sure that you'll accept his date bids— 
if you're free. 

Naturally, you don't want him to 
assume that you'll be free every time 
he comes up with a last-minute in- 
vitation. It hurts your pride and, 
besides, you like to plan for a date 
ahead of time. So, to put Ted back 
on the ask-ahead-for-a-date track, 
say something like this the next time 
he phones to ask for a date at eight 
while the clock’s striking seven: “If 
you'd only let me know sooner, I'd 
have loved to go, Ted, but now I'm 
afraid I’m tied up for tonight.” He'll 
probably be dumbfounded, but he'll 
get the point. Even if you have to 
spend the evening darning socks 
(maybe not a bad idea, at that!) 
you can bet your moccasins he'll put 
his bid in early next time! 


Q. My best girl’s parents don't ap- 
prove of me. I see them almost every 
time I pick up the girl at her house, 
so the trouble isn’t because they 
don't know me. Have you any ideas 
about what I might be doing wrong? 
How can I get them to like me? 


A. Maybe a look at the “ideal boy” 
as seen through most adult eyes 
would help you. He’s considerate and 
dependable, and he proves this by 
being well-mannered and _ neatly 


dressed whenever he shows up. He 
always calls for a girl at her house 
(unless other plans have been made 
with her parents’ approval), and he 
knows that honking his horn at her 
front door is no substitute for a 
friendly handshake with her parents 
in the living room. He doesn’t talk to 
his girl for hours over the telephone 
but saves his long chats for dates, 
because he knows that no one mem- 
ber of a family should monopolize 
Mr. Bell's invention! 


The “boy parents like” is careful 
to deposit a girl on her doorstep no 
later than the curfew set by her 
parents beforehand. He doesn’t take 
her to places that her folks might dis- 
approve of. He chats with her mother 
and father before taking their daugh- 
ter out for the evening, so they really 
do get to know him. 

If you don’t fit this description, 
start smoothing out the rough spots 
—and you should meet with the ap- 
proval of any girl’s parents! 








HURRY! CONTEST CLOSING FEB. 27, 1953 






























































A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 

Now he’s bursting with pride 


Example: 


popvlav, Peppy and gay 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it, State each carefully and clearly. With your list_sub- 


ize (to 
Sth prise (55.00 each 
ize (total 
1h P20) $1.00 each 
Honorable Men- 
pape eT on 
ke 
Peanuts. 


tion 
vacuum 








. No other 


mit a last line to the above limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters. bag wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send @ hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, 

; city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

tal . Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 27, 1953. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 

The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of April 29, 1953, as well as direct by 


of entries will be made. in the 
atiy prize offered, a prize identical with that 


awarded each tying contestant. 





With Her? 


The conscientious father was dispens- 
ing advice to his son who was about to 
be married. 

“Cooperation is the foundation of 
successful marriage,” Pop said solemnly. 
“You must do things together. For in- 
stance, if your wife wants to go for a 
walk, go for a walk with her. If she 
wants to go to the movies, go to the 
movies with her. If she wants to do the 
dishes, do the dishes with her.” 

The son listened dutifully then asked, 


“Supposed she wants to mep the floor?” 
Phoenix Flame 


Editor’s Lament 


We editors may dig and toil 

Till our fingertips are sore, 

But some wise guy is sure to say: 
“T've heard that joke before.” 


Classmate 
* 


No Choice 


He: “May I have a dance.with you 
this evening?” 

She: “Do you prefer a rhumba, fox 
trot, or waltz?” 

He: “They're all the same to me.” 





She: “Sorry. My program is full.” 
Powerful Magnifying Glass 
for 5¢ Post. Bargain 


FREE! "Sess 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


81 Multi-Colored 


Flags of the World—only 15¢ with approvals 
KENMORE, MILFORD F-76, N. H. 


FREE. $22.50 CATNGONS 
catalegui ~~ 
"9 
Album 
—: wi rite todey. 
Se please. 
RAYMA M70 AA Newou St, New York 7, N. Y. 


Cameia Clubs 


Attention! 


To learn what other camera clubs 
are doing read Scholastic Magazines’ 
Cameva Club Exchange Bulletin. To 
receive this Bulletin free of charge, 
write and tell us about camera club 
activities in your school. In return, 
the Bulletin will tell you what other 
clubs are doing. Pool your ideas with 
others and you'll learn many dif- 
ferent ways to improve your own 
club. Send your letters to: Photog- 
raphy Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 




















Daffy Answers 


Answers to draft board questions: 

Question: “Where were you born?” 

Answer: “At my sister’s house.” 

Question: “How do you get your 
mail?” 

Answer: “I just look in the mailbox, 


and there it is.” 
Lone Star Scanner 


Hooked! 


A lady drove into a service station to 
complain that her car was using too 
much gas. The attendant looked the 
car over and then pointed to the choke 
lever on the dashboard. 

“Do you know what that’s for?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly,” answered the woman 
airily. “That's the little hook I pull out 
to hang my pocketbook on.” 


The Ram - Buller 


Fore! 
“I've got on a pair of golf sox.” 
“Golf sox?” 
“Yeah—eighteen holes in ‘em.” 


Future 


Useless 


John was hurt in an accident. The 
neighbors carried him into the house 
and called the doctor, When he arrived 
and started to take care of John, the 
agitated wife asked: “What's that stuff 
you're giving my husband?” 

“An anesthetic,” explained the doc- 
tor. “After he has taken it he won't 
know a thing.” 

“Don’t give it to him,’ 
“He doesn't need it.” 


” said the wife. 
The Kabiegram 


it’s Your Rush! 


In need of gas, a tourist stopped at 
a small crossroads filling station that 
was tended by a boy who was lying in 
the shade of a nearby tree. The boy 
made no effort to get up. After tooting 
his horn several times, the tourist 
shouted: 

“Hey, there! Get a move on! I want 
some gas. Don’t you know that push is 
what gets people somewhere in life?” 

“That's right, mister,” replied the 
boy without moving. “Push is going to 
get you somewhere, too, ‘cause we 
don’t have a drop of gas on the place.” 


Classmate 


Quite a Difference! 


A woman tourist in Florida was ad- 
miring an Indian’s necklace. “What are 
those things?” she asked. 

“Alligator teeth,” replied the Indian. 

“Oh, I see. I suppose they have the 
same value to your people as pearls do 
for us.” 

“No, not quite. 
oyster.” 


Anybody can open an 


McCall Spirit 


“Perfect form” 


POISED BALANCE — proper altitude, 
control of every muscle, split-second 
timing, makes diving a precision, 
breath-taking sport. And like all water 
sports, it calls for the use of a sturdy, 
quality supporter—a Bike supporter. 
All athletes know the value of a 
good supporter in preventing 
strain in the vital zone. And 

more athletes have worn Bike 

than any other brand 

There's a Bike support 

for every spore where 

you buy your 

sporting goods. 


BIKE 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
_THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
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Photos 


poe or pe photograph or a eee 

So lovely— yet so low in price 
—to give to friends, classmates, 
relatives, to use for college, 
passport, em: we itery or other 

applications. 2 3%" on for onl 
luxurious , Bs weight por- Y 
trait paper, finest satin finish. 

Order by Mail—Money-Back 

For each 20 Friendship Photos 

from one pose, just send $! 

with picture or ~ eo (which 

will be returned unharmed). 

Minimum order $1. Your money 

back if you're not deligh 

aT Photos, Box i\0-A, 

Quincy 69, Mess. 





SENIORS America’s Most Bou: 


tiful complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 
Free Memory Desk with each — 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, ¥, Dept. s 
1509 Maple s., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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You're loaded for anything 
winter offers... 


with Ansco 
Superpan Press 
in your camera! 


@ Regardless of what kind of winter 
snapshot comes along, you'll be glad 
your camera is loaded with Ansco 
Superpan Press Film. 

Indoors, you'll find the high emul- 
sion Speed of Superpan Press often 
makes the difference between snap- 
shots and time exposures when using 
photofloods or natural illumination. 
With flashbulbs, you can use smaller 
lens opening with this faster film, and 
get increased sharpness and depth in 
your pictures. 

Outdoors, you'll find that Superpan 
Press lengthens the picture-taking day 
in winter. You can take snapshots 
earlier and later than with “chrome 
type” film, and take many pictures you 
would otherwise pass up. 

The next time you buy film for your 
camera, get the kind that's ready to 
take whatever winter subjects come 
along. That film, remember, is Ansco 
Superpan Press Film. 


You can learn to take indoor subjects like this easily by getting acquainted 
with the booklet “Better Photography Made Easy.” 





P. sf The more you know about photography, 
the more fun you'll have with your camera. 
So why not plan to spend a few long winter 


evenings with a copy of Ansco’s 25¢ booklet 
“Better Photography Made Easy.” Get it at 
camera stores everywhere. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality” 
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A Lesson Plan for 


“General Electric Highlights of 1952” 





(A report to Young America on electrical and allied developments) 


A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 

To draw students’ attention to the 
results—especially the recent results of 
research and pioneering in the electrical 
industry—results which help to keep 
America strong in a troubled world and 
which help to make life more happy 
and comfortable at home; to draw 
young people’s attention to possible 
careers in a challenging and rapidly 
expanding field of work where thou- 
sands of able young workers are needed. 


Note to Teachers 


Here is an opportunity for each of 
your students to contribute to a class- 


room project according to each stu- 
dent’s individual interests. Boys will be 
interested in the scientific developments 
in the electrical field—in recent de- 
velopments in aviation and other modes 
of transportation. Girls will be inter- 
ested in home appliances and home- 
making. 

This unit also offers an opportunity 
to teach students how to “reat” pictures 
meaningfully—how to get the most from 
a story that combines pictures and 
text materials to tell an exciting, factual 
story. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why was 1952 an outstanding 
year in the development of better avia- 
tion? Better shipping? Railroading? In 
making submarines? 

2. Why is America’s ability to pro- 
duce more and better goods at lower 
costs a chief reason why the United 
States is a-world power? 

3. What contributions did the Gen- 
eral Electric Company make in 1952 
to keep America strong? To make 
homelife more comfortable and pleas- 
ant? 

4. How are powerful X-ray units 
used to help industry? 

5. In what ways did Thomas Edison 
contribute to the modern electrical in- 
dustry? Why is the General Electric 
Company celebrating a 75th annivers- 
ary this year? 

6. Why is it possible for a modern 
homemaker to do her work in a frac- 
tion of the time it took 75 years ago? 

7. How important is research in the 
development of a new product? What 
general characteristics should a person 
have to become an able research 
worker? Would you be interested in a 
career in research? Have you read your 








Cash Prizes for Teacher Letters 


Scholastic Magazines is offering 
$200 in cash prizes for the teachers 
who write the best letters on how 
they used this unit of study in their 
classrooms. (First prize, $35, second 
prize, $25, and 14 prizes of $10 
each.) The practicability of your 
ideas is more important than your 
literary style. The contest closes on 
February 28. Mail your letter to 
Don Layman, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10., 











library's pamphlets and articles on re- 
satel in physics? In chemistry? In en- 
gineering? . 
Things to Do 

1. Report on the new liner S. S. 
United States. Ask your librarian for 
pictures of the new ship. Also ask for 
pictures of fast, new merchant ships 
(the Mariners). Use the pictures to 
illustrate your report. 

2. Show the class pictures of the 
newest types of helicopters—both those 
being used in Korea and those “being 
used for carrying mail and passengers 
at home. * 

8. Report on new types of jet air- 
planes. Explain new words such as 
afterburner. 

4. Make a “word book” of aviation 
words such as jet, rotor, thrust, etc. 
Define each word. 

5. Report on the life of Thomas A. 
Edison. 

6. Make a picture notebook of mod- 
ern transportation — railroad, shipping, 
aviation, etc. Explain the latest de- 
velopments in engines. 

7. Report on the most recent de- 
velopments in modern homemaking— 
especially in new electric stoves, re- 
frigerators, home freezers, irons, vac- 
uum cleaners, heating, air-conditioning, 
etc. Cut pictures out of magazines to 
illustrate your report. 

8. Make a picture notebook of the 
cf you'd like to haye in a mod- 
ern kitchen. 

9. Report on a career field in the 
electrical industry which might inter- 
est you—engineering, factory-assembly 
work, demonstrating finished products, 
sales, etc. 

10. Make a cooperative classroom 
newspaper called Highlights of 1952. 
Using General Electric’s report in this 
issue, write stories for your newspaper. 
(Example of headline: Superliner S. S. 





3-T 


United States 1s World's Fastest Ship.) 
Boys interested in*science or aviation 
should write on these topics. Home- 
makers prepare the homemaking fea- 
tures. 

1l. Make a “word book” of electrical 
terms such as generator. (A student 
committee might try making a cross- 
word puzzle of “electrical words” such 
as those used in the quiz on this page.) 

12. Try to predict what new prod- 
ucts the electrical industry will develop 
on both the war and home fronts dur- 
ing the next 50 years? Will atomic 
energy be used to make electricity? 





Electric Quiz 


1. Word Wizard 

Write in the space before each Col- 
umn I word the number of the Column 
II word or phrase that means about 
the same thing. 


Column I 


— a. fuse (n.) Wf. ray 

—_b. dynamo __g. voltage 
__c. cable __h. rotor 

__d. conduit __i. fluorescence 
a filament __j. intandescent 


Column Il 

1. shining, as an electric lamp 

2. electric potential 
line of light appearing to come 
from a bright object 

4. wire or strip inserted in circuit, 
melts when current is too strong 

5. light radiating from phosphors 
under ultraviolet bombardment 

6. threadlike conductor that an elec- 
tric current’s passage can make in- 
candescent 

7. revolving, turning part of an elec- 
tric machine 

8. protectirig tube for electric wires 
or cables 

9. machine for changing mechanical 
energy into electrical energy 

10. waterproof, insulated bundle of 
wires, often twisted around a core 


il. Highlights in Review 


Place the number preceding the cor- 
rect answer in the space to the left. 
__a. The Superliner S. 8. United States 

travels in excess of 
1. 30 knots. 3. 60 knots. 
2. 50 knots. 4. 70 knots. 
_b. The man associated with the 
building of the cargo-carrying XH- 
J7 helicopter is 
1. Eddie Rickenbacker. 
2. Howard Hughes. 
3. Charles Lindbergh. 
4. Thomas Edison 


Answers; 1. 4-a; 9-b; 10-c; 8-d; 6-e; 3-f; 
2-g; 7-h; 5-i; 1-j. II. l-a; 2-b. 








Off the Press 


The Herblock Book, by Herbert Block. 
Beacon Press, Boston. 244 pp., $2.75. 


A fight enthusiast might leave this 
book with the comment, “Herblock hits 
hard with either hand,”: Certainly, the 
Congressmen who have been on the re- 
ceiving end of his cartoons which ap- 
pear in some 150 newspapers can testify 
to the punch in the hand with the 
brush. Until now, however, even Bldck’s 
best friends did not know that he can 
hit equally hard with a typewriter. 

Gathered in a single volume is some 
of the most acute political commentary 
and devastating cartoons that we have 
seen. We understand that some of the 
public figures lampooned limp into Her- 
block’s office for the original drawing. 
They are probably in a small! minority. 
The cartoons needle opponents of civil 
liberties, supporters of the filibuster, 
enthusiasts for the atom bomb, oppo- 
nents of inflation controls, those who 
fall for the Communist peace line, etc. 
Both the donkey and the elephant are 
much the worse for wear after passing 
through the Herblock meat-grinder. 

None of these black and white draw- 
ings requires a commentary. They speak 
volumes. It is exciting, however, to look 
over Herblock’s shoulder and hear him 
muse as he brushes India ink, into the 
corners of the political canvas. 


Who Should Go to College, by Byron 
S. Hollinshead. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y. 190 pp., $3. 


It is the conviction of the author of 
this staff study for the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education that too 
few of our high school students are 
going to college. He feels further that 
the colleges are trying to be all things 
to all men and that the widely different 
types of college students require more 
diversified college training. 

Dr. Hollinshead, formerly president 
of Coe College and now deputy director 
for technical assistance with Unesco, 
undertakes answers to such questions as 
“Who now goes to college? What de- 
termines their going? Who should go 
among those not going? What measures 
are necessary to get more of the high- 
ability group to go? How can we pro- 
vide for this and what would it cost?” 
He recommends that the top quarter in 
ability should go to college. 

Although Hollinshead believes that 
lack of money has been over-emphasized 
as a reason for non-college attendance, 
he anticipates a need for greater finance 
ing of college students. The estimated 
$225 million annually, he proposes, 
should come from private corporations 


and the national government. “College 
attendance,” according to the author, 
“is at present bound much too closely 
to economic and social status.” 


A Creed for Free Enterprise, by Clar- 
ence B. Randall. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. 177 pp., $2.75. 


The president of Inland Steel, Clar- 
ence B. Randall, is in a fighting mood. 
It was Mr. Randall who spoke for the 
steel industry when President Truman 
attempted to seize it by executive order. 
He is angry with business colleagues 
who employ timorous ghosts to express 
their thoughts. He is convinced that if 
free enterprise is to"be saved, it will be 
saved by the “bosses” and not by the 
public relations men and hosts of ad- 
visers who trim the ideas of those who 
have pushed production goals to new 
highs. 

Since Mr. Randall hits hard in almost 
every line, it might seem that he has 
decided to lose friends and alienate 
people. But strictures on “card-carrying 
Communists who are officers of union 
locals,” and denunciation of industry- 
wide bargaining are counterbalanced 
by his acceptance of unions as a perma- 
nent part of the business scene which 
“keep management on their toes.” His 
dislike for the university professor who 
regards big business as predatory does 
not prevent him from hailing free uni- 
versities as “vital to the preservation of 
a society in which free enterprise may 
flourish.” He calls for their support “as 
a proper charge upon industry.” Above 
all, he urges businessmen to participate 
more actively in local politics, commu- 
nity projects, school boards, national 
and international affairs. The amazing 
thing is that he has done all of the 
things which he urges others to do. 

In expecting fellow businessmen to 
write with his freedom and challenge, 
Mr. Randall is asking too much. For he 
is the rare businessman who can write 
with the effectiveness that few profes- 
sionals achieve. You may not agree with 
all of Mr. Randall’s ideas, but you will 
feel the white heat with which they are 


expressed. 


Costa Rica. A Study in Economic De- 
velopment. The Twentieth Century 
Fund, N. Y. 374 pp., $3. 


Arly country that spends more for 
teachers than for soldiers is likely to 
strike a chord of sympathy in readers of 
Scholastic Magazines. The able econ- 
omists who assembled the fact for this 
study found that there was much to 
commend Costa Rica to the business- 


man in the United States. There is also 
a deserved call on slender Point Four 
funds by this little republic of 800,000 
people, most of whom are of white 
European stock, in a country about the 
size of Vermont and New Hampshire 
combined. 

Coffee and bananas make up the 
greater part of Costa Rica’s exports. But 
there is room for improvement even 
here because methods of coffee produc- 
tion can be improved. There is also the 
need for growing food locally so that 
needed foreign exchange’is not spent to 
feed the people. There is little possi- 
bility of developing heavy industry since 
basic minerals are lacking. There is, 
however, abundant water power and a 
field for light industry, including tex- 
tiles, processing of fats and oils, light 
assembly—radio receivers, for example— 
sugar processing and cement produc- 


tion. 

This is a det; t not a forbidding - 
study, comparable’ to those which the 
Twentieth Century Fund has made of 
Greece, Turkey, and Brazil. The con- 
clusions and recommendations hold 
forth the promise of a raised standard 
of living for a country where “one per- 
son out of every ten in the labor force 
is a proprietor of a farm or business” 
and where “extremes of wealth and 
poverty are less marked than in most of 
Latin America.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


A.A.U.N. Contest 


The Annual National Student Con- 
test on the United Nations, sponsored 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations, offers a free trip to 
Europe and other cash and scholarship 
awards to winning students. It consists 
of an examination combining’ short- 
answer and essay questions on the struc- 
ture and work of the U. N. The exami- 
nation this year will be held on March 
26, 1953, in all participating schools. 

In 1952, 2,611 high schools and an 
estimated 50,000 students took part in 
the contest. It is open to public, private, 
and parochial high school students 
throughout the United States and its 
possessions. 

Each registering school receives a 
study kit free ofcharge. It includes an 
illustrated study guide, United Nations 
—Action for Peace, published by Rut- 
gers University Press, and a copy of the 
U. N. Charter. The national committee 
of judges is headed by Mrs. Dana Con- 
verse Backus, chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the A. A. U. N. 

Schools wishing to register should 
communicate with Miss Priscilla Ste- 
venson, American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East 65th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 





